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Illustrating “The Wishing Well. Page 25 
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CAMILLO GOLGI-- 


The series of “Five Men Who Made 
Epochs,” by M. A. Lane, will be brought 
to a close in the January number by an 
articlegon the work of Camillo Golgi, the 
great Italian physician, anatomist and 
physiologist. Golgi learned more about 
the nervous system and its structure 
than any other man in the world. 

Mr. Lane tells of this in the same 
scientifically accurate, yet entertaining, 
manner that marked his previous articles. 
The essay will be illustrated by drawings 
by Leonard H. Wilder, of the United 
States Hygienic Laboratory. The Scien- 
tific American recently republished the 
whole of the article on Weismann, which 
was the third of this series. Could there 
be a finer testimonial of the value of 
Mr. Lane’s series? 


For some months there has been 
a deal of talk about 


"Nature 
Faking 


MINENT writers and other 
persons in high places have 
joined in the controversy. 


The President started it. 


John Burroughs, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Jack London, the Rev. 


FREE JOE-- 


This story, regarded by many as the best 
thing Joel Chandler Harris has ever 
written, will be republished in the next 
number of this Magazine, with the origi- 
nal illustrations by A. B. Frost. “Free 
Joe” first appeared in The Century, in 
1884. It was later published in book 
form, with “Trouble on Lost Mountain,” 
*Azalia," “Little Compton" and “Aunt 
Fountain's Prisoner.” The book had a 


large sale and was translated into several 


foreign languages. Republication of the 
story will be appreciated by those who 
have read the story and would like to 
read it again, as well ‘as by those who 
have never been: able to secure a copy of 
it. The pictures by Mr. Frost, done 
twenty-four years ago, will appeal to the 
thousands of admirers of his splendid art. 
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Dr. W. J. Long, and maybe Ernest Thompson Seton, scrambled in the scrimmage. 


It all grew from so ttivia, so common-place an affair as an alleged killing of a caribou by 
a wolf. But the “nature realists” railed and they stormed! 


Now what would they bave said and done, if they had been told that a rabbit had put a pugna- 
cious dog to flight? Or that an utterly untrained country-town dog---untrained by human hand, mind 
you---had taken a piece of money pitched to him by a drummer and carried it to a butcher-shop where 
he purchased meat for dinner? Not once, either. He would do it every time, unless he happened not 
to be hungry. Then he would bury the money, digging it up when times were hard and dinner not 
forthcoming from usual sources. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS vouches for the stories, bare suggestion of which is given here. 


Read the Story of the Dog FLASH, in 


Uncle Remus's Magazine 


FOR JANUARY 


The “nature realists” will doubtless say: This is 2 mutch.” But the story of Flash is true. 


MR. BILLY SANDERS of Shady Dale tells about His Wishes, His Hopes and His 
Prophecies.’’ ‘The Georgia Cracker is at the moment very much interested in national politics. 
‘Down our way’’, he says, we're foolish about politics; we talk about it an’ dream about it, an’ set 
in the shade an’ draw maps of the campaigns in the sand.’’ So Mr. Sanders proceeds to discuss Bryan, 
Charley Farobanks, Shorty Knox 
and Taft; that gran’ comrade an’ 
chevalier, Josephus B. Foraker, 
and that restless bunch of sweet- 
ness, Albert Beveridge. 


OTHER FICTION-- 


President Roosevelt received the other 
day a delegation of Southerners, and in 
his talk with the visitors he inquired 
about Clinton Dangerfield, several of 
whose stories he had read. 

“Clinton Dangerfield” is Miss Mary Etta 
Bryan, of Dillon, Dade county, Georgia. 
She has for a number of years con- 
tributed verse and short stories to the 
leading magazines of the country. Read- 
ers of this publication will recall *Calam- 
ity Cut," a particularly virile tale of an 
engineering feat. Next month we shall 
publish a story by her in a different vein, 
It is called, *The Journeying of Father." 
Other short stories in the number will be 
"The Little Loves of Lizzie," by Owen 


THE KUKLUX-- 


In the next issue will begin reminiscences 
of the KuKlux*Klan and of Reconstruc- 
tion by Colonel John C. Reed, of At- 
lanta, author of “The Brothers War.” 
The articles do not purport to be a his- 
tory of the Klan or of Reconstruction; 
they are merely a human-interest ac- 
count of many of the stirring happen- 


Mr. Sanders is unique, but it is a 
safe bet that he has his hand on the 
pulse of his own people and he 
knows what their temperature is. 

But if this were not so, if his 
views did not express pretty well 
the general feeling of his section--- 
what he has to say would be cer- Kildare; “The Tenure of Tradition,” by 
tainly worth listening to because FV 
of the homely wit and the clean e “Auction; d T 
and healthy smell of the soil. Dean. 


ings in a little district ‘in Georgia. But 
they will be valuable to the student of 
the history of that remarkable epoch, be- 
cause they show the spirit of the time 
and the difficulties that beset the South 
by showing what happened in a district. 
There is no bitterness or recrimination in 


the articles; on the contrary they are 
lightened with a lot of humor, and a per- 
sonal element that is delightful. There 


- James, Walter Whitehead and R. J. 
are six installments. 


dt 


5 AS OTHERS SEE US 


: (From the Hartford, Conn., Courant.) 


Number six of the first volume of 
has reached 
Brer Rabbit is 
going hot foot on the title page, and 
Harris—the 


Uncite Remus’s MAGAZINE 


us from Atlanta, Ga. 


of course Joel Chandler 


original and only Uncle Remus—is the 


editor. 
table of contents we find an Uncle Re- 


Among the score of titles in the 


mus story, describing how Brer Rabbit 


had trouble with the moon, and what 


the trouble was, and also a leading ar- 


ticle from the same source on “Cornbread . 


and Dumplings.” In this essay in cele- 


bration of cornbread Mr. Harris takes 
another character—that of the Farmer, 
There is 


tenant of Snap-Bean Farm. 


no doubt as to what he has,done as 
Uncle Remus, and no one needs to be 
anxious as to what he can do as the 
Farmer. He wishes that some real poet 
"set himself the delightful task 


of writing an epic on corn meal," and 


would 


we should not be surprised if an attempt 
were made by some sort of a poet to 
gratify his wish. He himself is whimsical 


enough to be very entertaining. He 
takes the broad ground that cornbread 
makes for a "fighting stir in the direc- 
tion of freedom," and that this country 
owes what it is to that generating and 
invigorating impulse. Indeed, he goes 
further, and claims that if history were 
written as it should be it would show 
that not much of account in this world 
gets itself 


nourishing support of the yellow meal. 


accomplished without the 


This new venture at ten cents a copy 


South in it. The 
honeysuckies are climbing in it; the 
bees are humming; and every hour is at 
least eighty minutes long—and that is 
long enough for a good  story—all 
through it. The breath of a thought 
born in a part of our country where the 
people still have time to divert them- 
selves with imagination is a restful thing 
to encounter anywhere. 

thing for the rest of us 


has the air of the 


It is a good 
that Uncle 


Remus and his clever comrades have 
decided to spread themselves abroad 


month by month in this new periodical. 
Not all of us can go South and take the 
charm of that warm Southern life and 
leisurely thought at first hand; but the 
next best thing will be to pick up UNcLE 
Rrewvs's Macaziwr wherever we find it. 
We dare promise that in every copy 
there will be the vellow sunshine, and 
à touch of the flowers that made our 
grandsires and grandmothers fall to love- 
making, and here and there the undying 
magic of simplicity and tranquillity and 
unconscious courtesy. 


(From the Peoria, III. Journal.) 

Uncte REwvs's for November is full 
of good things and all sorts of mat- 
ters are touched upon from cornbread 
to Bernard Shaw. Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris has an able editorial on the 
characteristics and special virtues of 
cornbread and dumplings, for which he 
fears the country at large is losing its 
appreciation. Bernard Shaw comes in 
among the book reviews of which there 
are a number. ‘The several stories in- 
clude one concerning Brer Rabbit's 
trouble with the moon. There are sev- 
eral bits of charming verse and still 
more charming philosophy, and the mag- 
azine as a whole is worth vastly more 
than the ten cents charged for it. 


(From Houston, Tex. Chronicle.) 


Before the war and since there have 
been many Southern magazines started, 
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and some few that have succeeded. All | tation. 


of those that have succeeded have de- 
served it, and many of those that have 
failed, but among both classes there 
never has been the superior of Uxcre 
Remus’s MAGAZINE. 


There is no sectionalism in UNCLE 


Remus’s Macazixe, but it is full of the | ler Harris the author. 
true Southern sentiment. Several North- 
ern writers are contributors, but the 
dominant note is Southern, Its spirit 
is that of the sweet South, its great 
traditions, and the finer things in its 
present day civilization. Joel Chandler 


Harris is an author of world-wide repu- | all over the world. 


5 Breams 


— 


The creator of Uncle Remus is 
loved wherever the literature of genius 


is read. Yet, while Thackeray and Dick- 
ens edited magazines, the creator of fine 
work is not always best fitted to excel 
in the different and difficult art of edit- 
ing. Joel Chandler Harris, the editor, 
however, is as successful as Joel Chand- 
Uncrie RExvs's 
MacaziNE is perhaps the most import- 
ant publication to be noted in the pres- 
ent day history of Southern literature. 
Wherever it is received it is welcomed, 
making its appeal not only to the people 
of this section, but to gentle readers 


3 
A NEW YORK OPINION 


(From New York Morning Telegraph.) 
At last the South 
reached a stage in its literary develop- 


seems to have 
ment which enables it to support a high- 
class Magazine, conducted upon purely 
business lines, without losing sight of the 
motive—not altogether sordid and com- 
mercial—that should inspire such under- 
takings. | 

We have in mind, of course, the ven- 
ture of Joel Chandler Harris, a venture 
which seems to have met with apprecia- 
tion from the start. | 

Uncie Remus’s MAGAZINE may not 
have materialized in response to a long- 
felt want, but already, within the space 
of a few short months, it has justified 
itself, and reached solid ground. 

One reason for this, we are imelined to 
think, is that it is | 
every essential from all other Southern 
They, 
in their days, which were appropriately 


so different in 
periodicals that have gone before. 


short, appealed to the people not on the 
broad and general ground that they were 
deserving of support and would give a 
fair return for subscription money, but 
rather because they were published south 
of the line and were supposed to repre- 
Their edi- 
tors undertook to travel, as it were, on 


sent the cult of that section: 


half-fare tickets and to sponge contribu- 
tions by reminding Southern writers that 
they owed a duty to their neighbors. 

Anything that is worth printing is 
worth a price, and the newspaper or the 
magazine that accepts only what it can 
get for nothing is likely to find that 
the reading public cares not at all for the 
output. 

Uncie Remus’s Macazine proceeds 
upon no such principle. It has many 
of the very best writers in the country, 
including its own talented editor, as con- 
tributors, and it is distinctly “classy” 
from the first page to the last. More- 
over, it is not sectional. Its editor seems 
to realize that articles that would inter- 
est Northern people are apt to interest 
Southern people as well, and that the 
converse of this proposition is true. 

The October number is even better if 
anything than those that have gone be- 
fore, containing as it does a great variety 
of matter from many able pens. 

Naturally *Brer Rabbit" figures some 
—in “a house on de hill" This is called 
an Uncle Remus song, and is in the hap- 
piest vein of Mr. Harris. 

A glance at the contents shows not only 
the quality of Uncle Remus's offerings, 
but also the standing of contributors. “A 
Voyage in Shallows" is contributed by 
Emery Pottle; “The Grace of Glamour,” 
by Carolyn Wells; “From Dawn to 
Dusk," by Arthur Colton; “The Hired 
Man's Dog Story," by James Whitcomb 


Riley; "The Long Fellow from Scotland,” 


by Seumas Mac Manus; “The Ghost 
of the Tusquittee,” by Luther Roberts; 
“Beside the Gate of Dreams,” by Clar- 
ence Ousley; “The Bishop, the Booger- 
man and the Right of Way” (last install- 
ment), by Joel Chandler Harris; “The 
Merry Elephant,” by R. J. Dean; “De 
LiT Lady," by Frank L. Stanton, and 
“The Yellow Jessamine,” by Elizabeth 
Howard West. 

In addition to thes features, there is 
an excellent book-review department with 
such contributors as Anne Macfarland 
and William Cole Jones, . 


There is nothing cheap or shoddy me- 


chanically about Uncte REwvss Maca- 
ZINE either. 
best periodicals of the day. 


It takes rank with the very . 


ILLUSTRATION FOR '"65MIP-MATE3'*' 


WILL CRAWFORO 


DRAWN BY 


Then the sailor, roaring wordless menace, whirled toward the two other Cubans 


INCE SPRING BEGAN—and it was not fully under way until June— 

‘the Snap Bean Farm has witnessed many miraculous changes, all 

of them indescribably beautiful, but beautiful only to the seeing 
eye, and miraculous only to those who strive in vain to peep behind 
the processes of Nature. To the majority of those who are passing 
to and fro day by day, nothing unusual has happened; they see 
nothing significant in the slow and steady changes which Nature 
brings about; they observe nothing showy in the marvellous proces- 
sional of the seasons. It has happened before, and it will happen 
again; in fact, it has happened so often that it has come to be com- 
mon, and there are many people in this world who think it a social 
duty to avoid what is common, and who put themselves to a good 
deal of trouble to avoid it. They never pause to think that what is 
uncommon has only a brief. hour of existence, whereas, that which 1s 
common (like the poor) remains with us always; and the changes 
that make for beauty have continued their procession from year to 
year, and from age to age. It is wonderful to think that they con- 


tinue to present themselves for consideration in this age of mate-. - 


rialism, when, with the full consent of its worshippers, the golden 
calf has been coined at the mint, in which shape they continue to 
adore it. At the mint there is only one process of change, only one 
system of transformation; whereas, Nature has ten thousand 
methods of transmutation, not one of which bears the remotest 
resemblance to the others. Nor are the details of the seasons the 
same from year to year. "They are alike in their general aspects, but 
a competent reporter will tell you that Nature sets the pattern of 
versatility and originality. 

She not only reproduces, she transmutes. The tender colors of 
the morning-glories that have been flourishing on the Farm during 
the early fall may seem to the superficial observer the reproduction 
of those that flourished last season, but it is not so; they are alike 
with a difference; they are not precisely what they were. The 
adaptation of the color is not the same; it is laid on a little differ- 
ently. The blue has a touch of red, and the white is varied here and 
there by patches of pale pink. But the Farmer has no desire to 
descend to particulars; that must be left to the botanist, who cares 
more for technicalities and Latin names than he does for the flowers 
themselves. It is sufficient to say that there have been many mirac- 
ulous changes since last June. "The initiated will know what they 
consist of, and those whose ignorance blinds them to the real beauty 
of the world will not care. The trouble is that those who do not 
care consist of the great majority, who have unconsciously given 
themselves over to the grosser materialism, the materialism that is as 
infectious as the fumes of burning thunderwood. Both men and 
women are swollen with it, and have no idea that they need a remedy 
for it. In short, it is the fashion; we hear it in subdued tones from 
the pulpit; we are confronted with it in the periodicals of the day ; 
we hear it exploited in one form or another in society, at the clubs, 
and in all the places where men and women are in the habit of 
mustering. 


rl 


AND, AT THIS SEASON of the year, when there is a Christmas feel- 
ing in the air, it is more apparent than ever. It is in such cold con- 


trast to all the suggestions and memories that linger around this 


great Christian celebration that the mind would turn away from it 
if that were possible. But the cold and incomprehensible fact is 
thrust upon us, and that, too, in the name of morality! Not very 
long ago, a little boy went running home from school in great dis- 
tress. He had been told by his teacher that Santa Claus was a myth, a 
fable, an invention, nothing better than a lie, invented for the express 
purpose of deceiving young people; and the inference was 

that his father and mother, and all his friends, were involved 

in a conspiracy to deceive him and make him the victim 
of fraud. The little fellow was very much hurt, and it 
was days before he could be reassured—before he 
could be persuaded to resume his innocent belief in 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES 


Santa Claus, and in the thousand and one innocent imaginings on 
which the beautiful legend depends. en - 

Now, what was at the bottom of this proceeding but the grossest 
and most hideous materialism, the sort that is manufactured in the 
cheap laboratories of our pseudo-scientists? Why should those who 
have charge of the education of the coming generation be affected 
by it? Why should a school-teacher, especially a woman, strive to 
warp the tender minds of her pupils by training them up in the ways 
of materialism? The whole thing is a mystery to the Farmer, and 
a mystery it will always remain. A hundred explanations will not 
explain it, nor will a pretended love for truth make it less gross. 
It is to be supposed that hundreds, perhaps thousands, of school- 
teachers up and down the land are at this moment engaged in trying 
to make the period of childhood as commonplace and as dismal as 
the youth of apes and gorillas. They are trying to suppress not 
only imagination, but belief itself, and, along with belief, the pos- 
sibility of faith. | „ 

4 . 

Tur Farmer Has HEARD that there is a periodical purporting to 
address itself to the young which refuses to print fairy stories. The 
editor has probably given his reasons for such a course, but, in all 
likelihood, they were not the right ones. He has doubtless told his 
readers that he considers fairy stories to be the wrong kind of 
“mental pabulum" for growing boys and girls. “Mental pabulum" 
is a fine phrase, and has a learned and scientific sound, but, consid- 
ering the history of civilization, and the ten thousand different paths 
and winding ways that have been trod by the youth of the race, he is 
a hard and conceited person who shall-undertake to say that fairy 
stories are not a fit tonic for the minds of boys and girls. But there 
are a great many people who pretend to think it, and they are said 
to move in the very best circles of pedagogy. And they say it in 
face of the fact that, for thousands of generatjons (it may be) the 
young have had their minds fed on fairy stories. 

Moreover, the Farmer has it in mind to say that the real fairy 
stories are far truer than any truth that appeals to the minds of the 
materialists; they are true to the ideals by which right-minded men 
and women live, and truer than any fact discovered by those who 
grovel close to the ground. It is a pity that there should be any 
grovelling in this bright and beautiful world, but so it is, and the 
grovellers seem to be in the majority. Greed grows with grovelling, 
and some men have a positive genius for it. Witness the millions 
that they are piling up to no good end, and for no great purpose. 
These millions speak well for their greed—if anything can speak 
well of greed; and this is the only tribute that will ever be paid to 
them—that they succeeded well in what they started out to do. As 
witnesses to their success they, can call the ghosts of ruined men, 
hungry women, and starving children, and there will be no one to 
dispute their testimony. Such is materialism in its commonest form 
and in its coarsest aspect. | 22] 

Do these people believe in Santa Claus? Do they believe in 
Fairies? Have they any intellectual ideals on which their nds can 
repose? Alas! no; they prefer facts to the higher truths; they have 
been brought up in a school in which the imagination is choked and 
stifled; they have never had time to give way to any dreams save the 
nightmare of business. If Santa Claus could give them money that 
they hadn't earned—if what he gave them were clear profit—if some 
good Fairy should touch the lips of their women folk so that dia- 
monds and pearls should be scattered broadcast when they talked— 
then, and only then, there would be a most hearty belief in the ideal 
truths of youth, and we should have the greatest campaign in behalf 

of the ideal that the world has ever seen. But then, you 

see, the ideal would become the practical, and Satan would 

have some difficulty in numbering his converts and his 
servants. Things are better as they are. The 
grovellers and the materialists may be in the 
majority, and their numbers may be growing while 
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very pitiful; it is something to weep over. 
. the materialists are all the time peddling about and 


our public school system is doing its perfeet work in 
turning them loose on the world at large, but we 
shall always have among us a healthy remnant of 

idealists which will go far toward leavening the 

entire lump. The idealists will have their imitators, and the imitators 
will have their own hypocritical following. so that, after all, and in 
spite of those who do not know when a cold fact becomes a dangerous 
lie, we shall have a happy time with Santa Claus, in whom the Farmer 


is a persistent believer. 


It is true that the Farmer has come to the age when he is rather 
shy about hanging up his stocking along with those of the rest of 
the children, not because he is afraid he will find it empty on Christ- 
mas morning, but because he would rather see the children receive 
what might be given to him. Only once did Santa Claus fail him, and 
that was truly a dreadful time. 

He was in a strange city, far from home, and not at all happy 
in his surroundings. He hung up his stocking, nevertheless, and 
woke to find it empty; and no wonder! Santa Claus could not 
have found him without a map of the town, and even then he would 
have needed a guide to show him the way to the small room in the 
top of a French boarding-house under the shadow of a great Cathe- 
dral. Santa Claus had been in the house, as the lad discovered 
the next morning, but he never thought to peep in the little attic 
room. And who shall blame him? Certainly not the Farmer, though 
his failure to come was such a disappointment that from that day 
to this the Farmer has never been far from home when the hour for 
Santa Claus arrives. 
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HE HAS NEVER BEEN ABLE to understand the motives of those 
who are such sticklers for cold facts and the naked truth ; and he more 
than suspects that such as they may have are intended to be dis- 
agreeable or more intensely selfish than the desire to disturb the 
happy and innocent dreams of little children. But such, gentle 
reader, is the nature and purpose of those who have no faith and no 
belief in the supernatural, and who laugh to scorn the creations of 
the imagination of the race. Such are the materialists who go about 
destroying legends that embody the highest forms of truth, the verv 
essence of beauty. The world has been vexed with vast hordes of 
these ereatures since the birth of the Savior. Many of them seem to 
be good people, and numbers of them are shining lights in the 
various churches that are scattered up and down the earth. They 
may be known by their long faces and their wolfish desire to make 
youth and innocence unhappy. The most candid of them, the Farmer 
is glad to say, have no difficulty in persuading you that they believe 
in nothing but facts—things that they can see, feel and handle; they 
can find no warrant in their minds for any other form of belief. 
They have long ago sent their imagination and the memories of their 
childhood fluttering away into darkness—the darkness of limbo—as 
It is all 
The facts which 


if they were nothing more than loathsome bats. 


holding up for our delectation, are important only be- 
cause they give the lie to the doctrines which the 
materialists are endeavoring to uphold. On the 


l very simple. 


.age lend themselves so cunningly to a scheme that is false? 


other hand, there is nothing truer, or more wholesome, 
or more far-reaching, or more educative, than crea- 

tions of a sane and healthy imagination. The 

legend of Santa Claus is true for the reason that 
it connects the childish mind with the mysteries of religion, and is a 
long step in the direction of real belief. The Farmer is not only a 
firm believer in Santa Claus, who is a part of a great Christian fes- 
tival, but he believes also in Fairies, and the basis of that belief is 
How could a healthy imagination invent anything that 
has no trace of truth in it? How can the ideals of youth and of old 
Let any 
right-minded person think the matter over, and it will be readily per- 
ceived that the Farmer has something more than possibility on his 
side. He would not be surprised any day to see a beautiful Fairy 
perched in his window-sill; or it may be little Mr. -Thimblefinger, 
ready to show him how dreams can come true. 

e 

INDEED, THE Farmer is sure that he came within a quarter of an 
inch of seeing one not long ago. He has a favorite writing-spider 
in the ivy vines, and he is fond of inspecting the work of this cunning 
architect, whose real name is Aunt Nancy. On the occasion men- 
tioned he was engaged on his tour of inspection, when, all of a sudden, 
he saw Aunt Nancy and her web shaking and vibrating at a tre- 
mendous rate. What was the cause of the commotion? 
enough, when you once thought it out: Aunt Nancy had caught a 
Fairy in the meshes of her web, and the sound of footsteps coming 
near drove the little creature to such desperation that he (or she) 
tore himself from the web, and the Farmer was just in time to see 
the commotion that followed. 

Now, it is true enough that when a stranger draws near. Aunt 
Nancy will whirl around and about with such rapid motions that she 
will be invisible to the naked eye; and this will be kept up until the 
observer becomes convinced that the wind is playing pranks with a 
loose and deserted web. It is a cute little trick that Aunt Nancy has 
when strangers are about; but the Farmer is no stranger. He has 
visited Aunt Nancy so often that she shows no alarm at his approach, 
and is content to sit in dignity and silence when the Farmer endeavors 
to interpret the various epistles she writes to her lover. or, it may be, 
to her friends. It is all harmless, for Aunt Nancy is not a materialist. 
She never denies Santa Claus—she never tells the secret of the Fairies. 


It was simple 
I 


In all her various writings as she progresses from bush to bush, and 
from vine to vine, she has never tried to strip from childhood its high- 
est ideals and its most innocent fancies. She never disturbs the 
dreams that mould character, that give refinement to conduct, and 
that leave behind them a train of happy memories that shed a happy 
afterglow even in the face of old age. 
—And now, the Farmer wishes for old and young, the merriest 
Christmas and the happiest New Year the world has ever seen. 
He hopes that the materialists will never be able to de- 
stroy in the minds of the children the budding faith in 
things unseen, the kindling belief in things beyond 
their knowledge; he hopes that Santa Claus will come 
to them while they sleep, and that real Fairies will 
dance in their innocent dreams! 


- 


THE BELLS OF CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON 


T HE MAGI saw His sacred star, 
In beauty undefiled, 
And brought their precious gifts to greet 
The birthday of the Child. 
do, in this wondrous day of days, 
In deathless love impearled, 
Hark! to the bells of Christmas-tide 


That ring around the world! 


The holly-leaves and mistletoe, 
Where summer seems to cling, 
Whisper, through arctic distances, 

Of God's eternal spring. 
So, on this wondrous day of days, 
In deathless love impearled 
Hark! to the bells of Christmas-tide 
That rmg around the world! 


HAYNE 
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The message of "good will to men,’ 

| Divinely clean and bright,— 

Shines from the hills of Bethlehem 
With everlasting light. 

So, on this wondrous day of days, 
In deathless love impearled, 

Hark! to the bells of Christmas-tide 
That ring around the world! 
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Then he swung the lantern toward the bundle of bedding in the berth. 


FTER HIS VESSEL had been abandoned on the Florida Reef, able 

seaman Johnny Beal was paid off in Key West. On that swarm- 

ing dot of an islet in the sapphire Gulf he went astray among the 
Cuban cafés and dance halls where merchant sailors, jackies, and the 
swarthy crews from the sponging fleet were wont to clash or mingle in 
unseemly revelry. He spent his wages with a certain stolid deliberation, 
and his heavy, frowning features, lumbering gait and slow-witted habit of 
speech seemed oddly out of place amid the vivacious roysterers of Span- 
ish blood with whom he drank and gambled away the tropical nights. 


The cigar maker, Emilio Carbonne, and his friends had found it so 
easy to cheat this derelict seafarer at dice and cards that when the worm 
turned they were moved to a stormy outburst of surprise and anger. 
Foolishly thinking to cow him with a show of force, their quick knives 
flashed in the lamplight, no more than an instant, however, before Johnny 
Beal heaved hiraself up from the poker table and swung the heavy chair 
that smote Carbonne across the head and cracked his skull like a teacup. 
Then the sailor, roaring wordless menace, whirled toward the two other 
Cubans. One of them crumpled under his attack and his knife tinkled 
across the floor, while the other darted for the doorway and clattered 
down to the street screeching for help. 


Johnny Beal stood in the middle of the room, leaning against the 
splintered chair while in a fog of bewilderment he surveyed the huddled 
shape of Emilio Carbonne, the dandy, whose scented curls were redden- 
ing and whose aspect was already so shockingly lifeless that he looked 
like a bundle of old clothes. The wounded survivor was crawling toward 
the stairway door, praying for his life in whimpering Spanish, but the 
sailor heeded him not. Nor did he turn his head as he heard the fugi- 
tive trip and roll from the landing, bumping one step after another with 
singularly cadenced thud and ery. Staring across the disordered loft 
Johnny Beal moved over to the dead man, lifted one limp arm and let 
it fall. Then the sailor rubbed his own hand across his twitching mouth 
and muttered: 

“They tried to skin me out of my last five dollars. And when I 
kicked they pulled their knives and sailed in to carve me. And I didnt 
have no knife nor gun. I did the best I could. But they wont give me 
a chance to clear myself. "They'll string me up. I must be movin’. Damn 
it, where to?" 

He heard shouts and pounding footsteps outside. They came nearer. 
They were surging into the narrow stairway, and he ran to lock and bolt 
the door. Then as he sprinted to a rear window away from the street 
and swung himself over the sill, his eyes, grown suddenly alert, swept the 
dusky expanse of the harbor that lay no more than a few hundred yards 
away. The last faint glow of twilight still lingered on the curtaining 
clouds that hung low in the west. The riding lights of the vessels 
anchored in the wide lagoon twinkled like sparks and their black shapes 
were melting into the night. 

The sailor knew that if he stayed on the little island he would be 
hunted down by morning. A blind homing instinct led him to make for 
salt water. Without conscious plan, gasping as if he were short of 
breath, he dropped to the roof of an adjoining shed as he heard a furious 
battering against the door above him. Beneath him lay a shadowy alley 
into which he leaped and fled toward the water-front. Presently he 
fancied he heard the noise of men running somewhere off to the right 
as if his pursuers were aiming to cut athwart his path. He checked his 
frantic flight and leaned trembling against a wall. 
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While he hesitated the drawling chatter of a woman’s voice came 
from where the alley ran into the street that lay along the wharves. He 
could hear her say: l 

“We were becalmed 'most all day between here and Cayo Hondo, and 
didn’t get in till sundown. But Jim just insisted on my comin’ ashore - 
to do the shoppin’, it bein’ Saturday night and the stores open. I'll worry 
every minute, but I reckon it's all right. Jim said he could take 
care of—” 

"I wish to God Jim 'ud take care of me," the sailor stammered fool- . 
ishly as he doubled behind a warehouse and ran with stumbling haste, 
for the hue and cry was swelling behind him. If he could only swim as 
far as the nearest key and hide in the mangrove thicket,—he thought—, 
well, anyhow, he could swim till he sank and— | 

Straight ahead he plunged, wholly unreasoning, with never an idea 
of surrender. An instant before he was about to dive from the string- . 
piece of the nearest wharf he chanced to see a black blot on the water 
close alongside the piling. It looked like a shadow, but he hesitated, 
peered down, and was able to discern the outline of a skiff. Hope flut- 
tered pitifully as he slid down the weed-fringed timbers where the rusty 
spikes and jagged barnacles cruelly tore his hands. Unconscious of his 
hurts he fell into the boat and stifled a shout when his feet clattered 
against a pair of oars. 

With crafty fingers he muffled the rowlocks with strips torn from 
his shirt and braced himself for a dash straight out into the gloom of 
the open harbor. The cloudy night had fallen and it must soon make 
him invisible from the wharves. A few strokes and the odds might begin 
to sway in his favor. Then the search-light from the fort, idly sweeping - 
the sea, turned and flung a radiant shaft at the skiff and the lunging man 
at the oars. It blazoned him in calamitous silhouette, and then moved on 
to pencil the farther reaches of the harbor with bands of quivering bright- 
ness. A shrill, jubilant yell arose from shore. 

Johnny Beal cursed under his breath and grunting as he threw his 
broad back into every stroke, he drove the squattering skiff until the stout 
ash blades bent like bows. Again the blind, unwitting search-light picked 
him out of the darkness and he paused to wipe the sweat from his eyes 
and shake his fist at the distant fort in a fury of rage. Now he could 
hear the rattle of oars in tholepins and a shower of sparks streamed from 
the funnel of a tug that lay at the coal dock with lier fires n for 
the night. | 

The brisk wind was chopping the water and blowing the bow of his 
boat around so that he glanced over his shoulder to lay his course. The 
search-light, as if seeking to make amends for its tragic mischief, played 
for an instant across a cabin sloop which lay dead ahead. Her jib and 
mainsail were hoisted and the clank of a small windlass sounded from 
her bow. She loomed as clearly outlined as if it were high noon, and in 
his fleeting glimpse of her the sailor could discern no one aboard except 
the stooping figure of the man who was getting up anchor. The dazzling 
path of light wavered past and the tall sails slid back into the night. 

The fugitive jerked his skiff straight ahead and muttered brokenly: 

"Ill capture her, so help me, if there aint more'n him aboard. She's 
almost under way and this aint no time to be polite." 

As the small boat raced nearer the man in the bow of the sloop 
shouted: 

“That you, Bub? What's become of Ma? 
there ruction ashore, have you? 
for you-all." 

The fugitive in the skiff made no reply but plied his oars with fairly 
infernal energy. The boats of his pursuers were visible astern as creeping 
shadows converging from several wharves. He sent the skiff straight at 
the bow of the sloop while her master yelled in alarm: 


You aint left her in that 
I was just goin’ to sail up to the dock 


"Keep off there! 
or youll be stove up." 

Before he could voice more remonstrance the boat banged alongside 
and what followed seemed instantaneous. A silent, bare-headed appari- 
tion of a man rose over the side as if he had been shot out of a mortar. - 
Before the skipper could stir from his tracks two arms shot around his 
middle with the grip of a bear trap, and he was flung and dragged to the 
side without ever a chance to save himself. Another prodigious heave, 
and the victim, wildly clutching at empty space, flew overboard head- 
foremost and pitched against the bottom boards of the skiff where he lay 
half-stunned and speechless. 

While the skiff drifted clear and bobbed astern, Johnny Beal toiled 
madly at the windlass until the chain hung up and down. "Then he hauled 
the jib to windward, and as the sloop fell off, he rushed aft and paid out. 


Where you headin’ to? Sheer off, dog-gone you, 
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the main-sheet. The slattering canvas filled and the little vessel heeled 


sharply to the weight of the buoyant breeze. Holding the wind abeam he 


crowded her for the open sea until the water sobbed along her. leeward 
deck. Red flashes winked from the mov ing blotches far astern and scat- 
tering bullets whined overhead or cried “whit, whit” as they spattered 
through the mainsail. The man at the tiller ducked and a slow grin 
lighted hig sullen features. 

Through the open cabin hatch shone a patch of. yellow lantern light 
and he rushed below to douse it without stopping to look around him. 
Soon the long swell at the harbor’s mouth began to cradle the sloop and 
she ripped through the uneasy seas in a mother of foam. The sailor 
growled as he felt the rising wind. against his. check: 

"If there's grub and water aboard this bundle-of planks I'll drive 
her till I fetch clear of Central America. It’s a gay time they'll have 
ketehin' me if I can once make the Yucatan Channel." 


With nervous dread he watched the’ search-light wheel and as as 


the sloop fled past the fort, but somehow it left her in the merciful dark- 
ness; and now she felt the lift and surge of the open sea. As-a speck she 


vanished into the trackless night while’ the sailor steered sou "west, and 


sweated at the kicking tiller with a grim, exultant joy. pe | 
© He drove her recklessly ‘until almost midnight and the barrier. of 
the outer reef lay thirty miles in his wake. 
would be futile until daylight he let the sloop plunge into the wind, while 
he went.into the little cabin. 


he would be as good as done for. 


seeker discovered a half-filled water-cask, n cupboard furnished with tin- 
Ware, some yams, bacon, coffee, bread and bananas. Gathering up enough 


of these precious stores for several meals and filling a kettle of water, he 


started aft to sto them in the Tock- -pit on deck: i s OC 


As Johnny Beal, lurched past one of the | transoms he noticed what 


appeared to be a bundle of bedding tucked i in one corner. ds he heard 
a sound which. made him Say aloud :. | i 
“Thé jaws of that boom needs” greasin' bad. EUM to 'em sque: ak." 


"He was about to-step-om deck when the same high-pitehed, creaking | 


note made him cock his head and listen doubtfully. Then he turned and 
swung. the lantern toward the bundle of bedding in tlie berth. The 


blankets: mov ed, not in response to the pitching a of the vessel, but with ac 


sudden wrigglin g tw ist. 


fear and fell over the center- board DL. His - nerves, already. under a. 
This happe ning was so im- . 
mensely uncanny that the stolid seaman. broke into a. cackling hy: sterical . 
laugh. Again there came the thin, wailing cry from the animated bundle ! 


breaking. strain, gave way for the. moment. 


and Johnny Beal staggered: as he cried with an oath: 


"Bless me, if I aint run away-with a live baby.” | He Torgot the 


perils that still ambushed him and tip-toed to the, berth and held the lan- 
tern close to the roll of wrappings whieh appeared to be lustily kicking 
itself apart. Then two extraordinarily. plump and tiny fists waved in 
front of a pink and drowsy face and the kidnapped ship-mate of Johnny | 


Beal burst full-lunged into a roar so out of all proportion to its bulk thet 
the stricken observer could only falter in apoplectic dismay: 


"Its alive all right, and-it sounds as if its boiler was too pig for 
I never guessed - they carried 80 much steam pressure. Well, 


his hull. 
I am scuppered for fair." : | 

The sloop sagged off to ieewatd so FEER that a sea broke over 
her and swashed into the cabina Hastily- tucking the infant into a dry 
corner and wedging it fast with blankets, the sailor leaped on deck.. After 
much danger and exertion he succeeded. in double-reefing the main-sail, 
and then as he let the sloop fall off-again he saw that he must watch her 
with incessant vigilance to win her safely through the blow, for she had 
been built and sparred to thread the sheltered lagoons to the north'ard. 


Now and then above the singing of the wind and the long hiss of the 
tumbling seas there was borne: to his ears the voice of the baby, insistent, 
forlorn, appealing, as it wailed alone in-the darkened cabin. The man 
outside shook his head and chewed his lip as he scowled at the white- 
crested seas ahead. What could he do with this mysterious morsel of 
humanity that lay neglected below? What could it eat? Why didn't it 
have sense enough to know that he had his hands full in trying to save 
it from the sea? As soon as he dared to leave the tiller again he would 
give it a hunk of bread and a potato. At length the helpless and rebel- 
lious foster-parent kicked savagely at the cabin door and bellowed: 

“Nobody asked you to ship this voyage, so shut up and sit tight, can’t 
you? Aint I got troubles enough of my own? The weather looks dirtier 
every minute, and you're lucky to stay afloat.” 

Half ashamed of his outburst, he tried not to hear the passionate 
protests of his passenger whose plight was more perilous than his own. 
Nor had the problem of its ultimate welfare begun seriously to give him 
concern. This was only an unlooked for snarl in the tangle of evil fortune 
that had come to plague him. 

Daylight broke misty and wan and the tattered clouds scurried low 
across the gray seas which ran with terrifying weight. Johnny Beal 
decided that he must try to heave the sloop to, even at the risk of being 
overhauled by steam or sail out of Key West. Luck and skill joined 
forces to bring her safe out of the trough of the sea and presently she 
was pitching her nose into the sullen combers that streamed the length of 
her deck. The sailor made shift to fashion a sea-anchor and shouted 


Then realizing that pursuit 


Lighting the lantern he peered bot him - 
with the most burning curiosity, for without food and water he knew that - 
Brushing past the transom berths’ he 
rummaged forward among the lockers: Stumbling over a small stove, the 


when he found that the drag was holding her head into it. Drenched and 
heavy-eyed, shaking with nervous exhaustion, he stole below and sat on 
the edge of the baby's berth. It heard him coming and was roused to 
gurgle a delighted welcome, stretching its arms toward the uncouth figure 
at its side as if in perfect faith that, at last, help and companionship were 
at hand. Johnny Beal scratched his head and observed with a sigh: 


"I can't talk your lingo and you don't savvey mine. But grub is the 
thing that surely interests the two of us." : 

He began to investigate the nearest locker, but a heart-broken cry 
made him spin on his heel. The baby's arms were beckoning him so 
yearningly that he understood, and steadying himself against the berth 
he caught up the helpless bundle and blushed as if he had been caught 
in a foolish act. Then those soft warm arms wreathed around the bull- 
neck of the sailor as if they belonged there. He hitched one big hand 
under his burden and with the other picked up a bottle that had fallen 
from the wrappings. | 

“Milk it was, but it’s empty,” he grumbled. - That's what he wants. 
While I was runnin' away with a sloop and a baby, I ought to ha' tucked 
a cow under my arm. It wouldn't ha’ been a damn bit more unusual than 
the things I've gone and done since yesterday." 

A sickening heave of the floor sent him reeling against the bulkhead 
and he clasped the baby in both arms to save it from harm. The man’s 
head banged against the planking, and as he looked up to discover what 
had struck him he noticed a bit of paper pinned against a roof-beam close 
by the lantern-hook. On it was scrawled large in pencil: 

“Don’t you dare to forget to give little Jim his bottle at eight o’clock 
if I’m kept late ashore.” 

"Eight o'clock," thought Johnny Beal. “That was last night, and 
you did get it, didn't you, Little Jim? Your poor unfortunate Dad must 
ha’ fed you up just before I stood him on his head. That's once you 
played in luck. Hooray, perhaps there's more where that come from." 

The baby was fretting and nuzzling his shirt, trying once more' to 
tell him how hungry he was. He laid him down and ransacked the cabin 
until he found one small bottle of milk carefully wrapped in a boat cushion. 
He sniffed it critically. It, was still sweet, and with clumsy haste he 
poured it into the nursing bottle. But the baby refused it with loud cries 
of scorn and disappointment, and the sailor eyed him with gloomy des- 
pair. A sudden inspiration made him stuff the little stove with kindlings 
and put the coffee pot on to boil. Addressing the clamorous youngster he 


! explained with an air of apology: 


“Maybe you don't like your slops cold. I’m that particular myself. 
I'll serve up hot drinks for the both of us in a jiffy." 

While his coffee was brewing he jammed the bottle into the pot. 
Presently Little Jim received the offering with such eloquent gestures 
and ecstatic attempts at speech that the sailor watched him with foolish 
admiration. - 

UY gu certainly do grip hold of that bottle like you loved it," he com- 
mented. - "I've seen rum-soaks of thirty years’ standin’ that couldn't 
elevate a flask a bit handier.” 

He leaned over and stroked the towsled, flaxen head and noted that 
Little Jim's eyes were blue. 

Oakum- headed like me and same colored lamps,” cried Johnny Beal. 
"Why, damn me, if I had a kid it ud look like you, wouldn't it?" 


This discov ery was so pleasing that the fugitive said it aloud several 
times. In a flash of recollection he heard again the voice of the woman 
at the mouth of the alley where he had halted in his flight. His wits had 
been at such morbid tension that her words were stamped on his memory: 


"I've worried every minute, but I reckon it's all right. Jim said he 
could take care of —” 

Johnny reflected aloud: 

"Could take care of Little Jim. That's what she meant. It was his 
mother all right. Well, I didn’t mean to shanghai the poor little cuss, 
hope to die if I did.” 

He rose and groped foreward again, a new fear making his heart beat 
faster. He tore the cabin furnishings to pieces, but there was no milk 
aboard. It occurred to him that this might have been one of the mother’s 
errands ashore after the sloop had been becalmed all day. 


“What else goes on your bill of fare?” he implored the baby as he 
peered into dark corners on hands and knees. “It looks like you're up 
against it good and hard." 

Little Jim seized the finger that was poked at him and tucked it in 
his rosebud of a mouth. 

"For the love of Mike!” shouted Johnny Beal, “It aint got any teeth. 
Poor little devil, he must ha’ been born that way. Well, of all the cussed 
hard luck." 

Little Jim smiled and regarded the sailor with alert, confiding eyes. 
Thus they gazed at each other in silence until the grip of the chubby 
hands relaxed from around the enrpty bottle, Little Jim's blue eyes became 
misty, and their lids closed in soft-breathing slumber. Johnny Beal went 
on deck and rigged a shelter with a tarpaulin in a corner of the cock-pit. 
Then he fetched out the blankets and the baby and stowed them beyond 
reach of the flying spray and searching wind. 


“I can't keep a look-out on you in there,’ he whispered. "You'll 
have to stand watches with me, ship-mate, till the weather lifts." 

After making sure the sleeping baby could not go adrift Johnny 
Beal overhauled the running and standing rigging, toiled at his sea- 
anchor to better its holding power, and took stock of the stores. By 


_and sea. 


putting himself on short allow- 
ance he might be able to stay at 
sea at fortnight. Already the wind 
was falling and by noon he would 
be able to make sail and again 
bear away to the west'ard. The 
sea stretched empty on every side 
without fleck of sail or trailing 
banner of smoke. Crouched in the 
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The baby still slumbered, but 
its own mighty problem of life 
death fore- 
ground of Johnny Beal’s medita- 
tions. 


and hovered in the 
Gradually he began to 
think of Little Jim with a curious 
quality of impersonal anger. His 
instinct of self-preservation stirr- 
ed in its naked savagery. His life 
was more to him than the life of 
this bit of human flotsam under 
But he could not 
shove aside the appeal of its utter 


the tarpaulin. 


helplessness as he cried aloud in 
the midst of his 


thoughts: “I 


whirling 
couldn't sail you 
back home if I wanted to. There's 
no beatin' back against this wind 
Like as not Ill blow 
from the east'ard three or four Bp — ——— 
days on end." ; > 

By and by Little Jim awoke 
and began to talk to himself. 

From his shelter came a E l ö 
purling chatter of Da- da- da- da 
— Na-na-na-na." Johnny Beal 
raised a corner of the tarpaulin 
astonished to find the 
infant playing with a strand of 
rope-yarn and rocking to and fro bbs A : 
with smiles and little gusts of , 160 
laughter. His tune changed, how- , | iE 
ever, when he saw the sailor and 
he began to whimper with that 
appealing cry that had torment- 
ed the man during the night. 
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and was 


"I'm learnin’ his lingo fast," 
said Johnny to himself. He's 
sized me up as the cook and 
steward aboard this hooker and 
he wants his grub most punetua!l — 
and emphatic. Little Jim, there 
aint none, and I can't get you 
ashore, so help me." 
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He went below and puttered 
over the stove while the baby 
persistently cried aloud for him 
to return. The bottle was filled 
with weak coffee, but Little Jim 
spurned it. The sailor tried to 
make him eat bread soaked to a 
pulp, but the small victim of cir- 
cumstances choked and gasped 
almost to suffocation. Everywhere around them the sea rolled to the 
gray horizon line and enfolded them in a vast isolation in which Johnny 
Beal would have rejoiced had he been alone. Still weighing the fate of 
Little Jim the sailor reflected: 

“I reckoned I might haul up and run for Cuba. But she’s strained 
and leakin’ now and she’d work herself wide open with this wind and sea 
abeam. No, I can’t fetch it and there aint no other land nowhere before 
the little cuss has to—before he has to—" 

Through the long afternoon the sailor held the sloop toward the 
Yucatan Channel while Little Jim sobbed on his shoulder or wept piti- 
fully under the tarpaulin. The inevitable end of this situation stared 
Johnny Beal in the face. Sometimes Little Jim slept as if wearied by 
his weeping. Then Johnny gazed at the upturned face which was paler 
than in the morning and decided to try to beat back to Key West on the 
chance that the wind might shift in the night. But again his love of life and 
liberty made the sacrifice too great, to be accepted without more inward 
struggle. Babies had not really made a start living anyway, and he 
Was a strong and untamed man with the lust of life rioting in his veins. 


After such a soliloquy as this Little Jim would open his eyes and 
beat his fists against the sailor’s unshaven face until something stirred 


Then he fetched out the blankets and the baby 
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his heart with emotion of such singular power that his eyes were moist 
and his lip quivered. 
So absorbed was Johnny Beal in this infinitely cruel crisis that when 
he looked to seaward a steamer seemed to loom like a painted picture 
suddenly thrust against the sky-line. She was heading straight toward 
him, perhaps two miles away, laying a northerly course. Like one 
in a trance he watched her tall hull creep higher until her funnel and 
deck houses stood black against the sunset sky. Before long he was able 
to discern two white stripes athwart her funnel. Rubbing his eyes and 


Sail halliards for half-masting as a signal of distress. 
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staring with open mouth as if he had seen a phantom ship, Johnny Beal 


said with something like a sob: 


"It's a Palmetto Liner, and she's bound from Galveston for New 
York—touchin’ at Key West. Here's where it's up to me to choose between 
little Jim and Johnny Beal, God help his poor soul." 

He looked down at the baby which smiled at him as if still trusting 
and hoping even in this pinching stress of hunger. Then slouching fore- 
ward with reluctant tread the sailor began to bend a blanket to the top- 
Once he paused 
to brandish an arm at the sky as if vaguely protesting against the insern- 
table fates that had snared his footsteps. 

“TIl never get a fair trial in that pest-hole of a town, as sure as 
God made little fishes,” he cried in passionate rebellion. 

Then the wind brought him the baby’s ery, and his tortured mind 
veered to find a new expression:  ' 

“That steamer Il carry Little Jim straight back to his mother. And 
if I hail her I'll have to go along too. There's no damn way of explainin’ 
why I’m adrift and want to get rid of a baby and be let alone to go my 
own way in this peanut of a craft." 

He went aft and gazed at Little Jim ina long and eloquent silence. 
Then the distress signal flattered into the rigging, and the sailor returned 
to the cock-pit to heave to,—and wait. A little later the Palmetto liner 
stopped her engines and lowered-a boat to pick up a tattered castaway 
and a wailing baby from the tossing sloop. The passengers lined the 
rail in considerable excitement over this unusual sea adventure, and when 
Johnny Beal climbed over the side a woman rushed to take the baby from 
his shoulders. He brushed her aside and asked the second officer: 

"Where's the stewardess of this packet? It's her I want and I want 
her mighty bad. "This kid aint had a bite to eat since morning. Here's 
his bottle that I fetched along, and he likes his vittles hot." 

The liner had picked up way again and was crashing through the 
head seas toward Key West when Johnny Beal came on deck and idly 
sauntered to the rail. His eyes swept the sea with a sailor’s intuitive 
survey. Far astern a fleck of white was lifting from the water like the 
wing of a gull. There was no mistaking the upper sails of a square- 
rigger working to the westward. Johnny Beal turned away, and pulled 
his borrowed cap low over his eyes as he muttered: 
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It's gittin’ close to Chris mus, 
‘Wid de chillun feelin’ spry, 
An’ here you come wid yo rippit, 
A-blowin’ san! in der eye, 

An’ tryin’ ter drive ol' Santy 
"Way off ter de Bye-an’-Bye, 
An’ leave de empty stockin’s 
A-hangin’ high an’ dry! 
Des stop an’ tell me, please, suh— 
Whar wuz you last July? 
De 9 er last July? 


HER WIND, please stop yo’ prankin’, 
Ez you go ridin’ hy! 
You keer no mo’ fer Chris’mus 
Dan a mule in a patch er rye! 
You make folks drap der bundles 
Dat deyer totin’ by; 
Ef I could change my howdye, 
I'd make it a short good-bye! 
But 'fo' you go, please tell us 
Whar you hid at last July? 
De 9 er last July? 


De country rouw we panted— 
You could hear de babies ery— 
De Breeze you sont wuz feeble, 
He couldn’t do mo’ dan sigh, 
An’ when we wanter cool off, 
You never did come nigh! 
Now, whiles youer here, please teil me 
Whar you stayed at last July 
De 9 er last July. 


You stayed way all de summer. Ex 
A-lettiin! us sweat an’ fry; 
So please des stop yo capers, 
An' tell me de reason why; 
Now, here you come at Chris’mus, 
A-ridin' 4o! hosses high! 
[| never did like sech doi's, 
An' dis is de reason why: 


Nome time in last July— 
De 9 er last July! 


Youer roarm up de chimbleys, 
An’ a-rampin’ thoo de sky; 
Youer whistlin’ roun’ de cornders, 
An* folks kin hear you cry! 
De chillun got de shivers, 
Dey dunner how er why; 
You make wm think of ghostes 
Dat come a-ramblin’ nigh! 
Now, stop an’ le’ me ax you, 
Whar wuz you last July? 
De 9 er last July? 


“A deep-water ship bound across the Western Ocean! And she'd 
have picked me up in a few hours more, and I'd have been clear of all 
my troubles. But that's all dead and done for, and { guess I done right.” 

When the liner crept into Key West harbor next morning the sheriff 
and a deputy came aboard and met the purser on deck. 

“Did you happen to sight a white sloop with one man in her?” 
asked the sheriff. "He's wanted bad for killing a Cuban here. We're 
searchin’ all vessels from the East'ard and South'ard." 

"You wont have to search us," replied the purser. 
mention a baby, but I guess this is your man coming now." 

Johnny Beal stepped from the deck-house door with Little Jim in 
his arms. The purser raised a beckoning hand and the sailor walked 
toward them with a grave deliberation of gait. 

"Here's a party that thinks he may have business with you,” said 
the ship's officer. The sheriff whipped a revolver from his coat and 
covered his man as he shouted: 

“Hands up, Johnny Beal! You've got to come with me." 

Don't be a fool," said the sailor without excitement. 
me to drop the baby? You take him and I'll come along. 
mother?" 

"She's at the hotel sick-a-bed and most crazy,” snapped the sheriff. 
While the deputy held Little Jim, the handcuffs were locked on the wrists 
of Johnny Beal who ventured to implore: 

"Im makin’ you no trouble and I've only one favor to ask. Stop at 
the hotel and let me deliver the baby. I want to kind of square myself 
with his mother. Maybe she wont think I'm as bad as I might be.” 

The sheriff hesitated, but something in the dumb, pleading aspect 
of the waiting prisoner made him say to the deputy: 


"You didn’t 


"Do vou want 


Where's his 


"Get a closed hack, Harry, and we'll sneak him up the side entrance 
of the hotel for a minute or two. He's brung the baby back safe and 
sound, (ll say that much for him." 

Johnny Beal marched ahead of them down the gang-plank, but 
as they reached the wharf he turned around to look at the baby and said 
to him: 

"If you happen to think of it when you're growed up, you might 
put in a word for me with your ma. I tried to be a good ship-mate to you, 
Little Jim." 


Uncle Remus Addresses 
Brother Wind 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


fur ez de birds an’ furder, 
You spread yo wings an’ fly; 
An' you take along de snow-storm 
Dat you've picked up on de sly! 
Col’ breff, col’ feet an’ fingers! 
No wonder you cough aw cry; 
It makes me sick fer ter hear you, 
Whiles youer sailin’ by! 
But I wish you'd stop an’ tell me 
Whar you slep at last July— 
De 9 er last July! 


Ef you'd ‘a been lyin’ off some'rs 
When de heat wuz a-risin® high, 
I bet you'd œ heern us pantin'— 
I bet you'd "a! heern us fry! 
Kaze all de green wuz a-wiltin’, 
An' de gyarden groum! wuz dry; 
King Sun, he say, “PU sizzle um, 
Er PU know de reason why!” 
I wish you'd 'aà cum an’ fanned us 
Sometime in last July— 
De 9 er last July! 


Brer Wind, please stop an’ lissen, 
An' heed my Chris’mus cry— 
Quit cuttin’ up yo capers 
Under de wide blue sky! 
You hear dem chillun singin’? 
Well, you better min’ yo’ eye! 
Des save yo’ strenk fer summer, 
An’ don’t fergit fer ter try 
An' wake us up an’ cool us 
Sometime in hot July— 
De 9 er nert July! 
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CUPID AND THE COMEDIAN 


BY MRS. JACQUES FUTRELLE 


R. WILLIAM CARTON, COMEDIAN, 
M plunged into the hotel lobby, made 

a dash for the register, seized a 
pen, dug it into the ink-stand viciously, 
and wrote his name. He wasn’t at all 
in a hurry—that was just his way of 
doing things, a part of his histrionic 
assets. It was an awful nuisance, any- 
way, this eternal hotel register everlast- 
ingly starting him in the face; always the 
beginning of something that never seemed 
to get anywhere—a lonesome, desolate 
rushing about the country, month 
in and month out. 

As he trailed off his signature 
to the end his eyes took in casu- 
ally the name just above. He put 
the pen down slowly and read it 
over, pronouncing the syllables to 
himself as a schoolboy learns to 
read. He hadn't seen it for a long 
time—that name—with the familiar curl to the K. He put his forefinger 
on it, thoughtfully. 

That's queer," he remarked to the world in general. | 

"Beg pardon?" The clerk smiled agreeably. He knew Mr. Carton. 
Mr. Carton, being a comedian and a star, must be funny. The clerk ex- 
panded his smile; he didn't want to miss anything. “Beg pardon?" he 
repeated. 

"That lady is my wife," volunteered Mr. Carton. 
her for three years." 

A fleeting look of astonishment passed over the clerk's face, then it 
merged into another smile. , | 

"Oh, yes! Ha! Ha! Yes, indeed!" he laughed. Then he paused to 
wonder whom the joke was on. 

Mr. Carton stared at him very straight and very hard, whereupon 
the clerk redoubled his laughter and the comedian turned away in disgust. 
His reputation was against him; he was always expected to be funny. 

"Show Mr. Carton to Suite 4," the clerk instructed the bell boy. 

But Mr. Carton didn't go. He struck a match and gazed at it 
abstractedly until it burned down and nipped his fingers. 

"Suite 2," he remembered—that was what the register said. It was 
up one flight and around the turn—probably adjoined Suite 4. He stalked 
off gloomily in the direction of the café where he sat for a long time 
drumming the polished table top with restless fingers. 

"First time we've run together, he mused in deep abstraction. 
“Featured now I think—star some day. The best woman I ever knew. His 
mind took in, in a disconnected way, what he had heard of her in the last 
three years. He called a boy and sent for a newspaper to see the notices. 

"The Way of the World, with Katherine 
Sanderson!" He remembered it, then, the suc- 


AWN BY MAUD THURSTON 


He put his forefinger on it, thoughtfully 


*I haven't seen 


cess she had made of a serious role, a woman . 


who gives up her child for a man she loves, 
and is finally deserted by him. Simple enough, 
but well written and well played according to 
the critics. He glanced over the names of 
the company and flicked the paper twice in 
evidence of his disapproval. Then he read 
his own notice, casually and indifferently. He 
had always taken a certain pride in the fact 
that his name came first, in imposing type, 
and the name of the play merely trailed along 
as if it were of little consequence. But he 
didn’t like it now. Somehow he wanted it dif- 
ferent, and it could have been except for his 
selfishness in pushing on ahead when the 
opportunity offered. 

Little seeds of professional jealousy soon 
grow and flourish, especially when success is 
reached through years of drudgery and priva- 
tion. This had been his experience and the 
woman found herself thrust to one side just 
when the goal was reached. His argument had 
been a good one: “Stand back and TIl give 
you a lift later.“ But her pride was hurt, and 
instead of stopping to soothe her disappoint- 
ment, he had rushed on after the bubble of 
fame. And when he turned to look back she 
was gone. , 

He hadn't seen her since. He had sent 
her several liberal checks which she acknowl- 


DRAWN BY 


MAUD THURSTON 


"If she wants to know where they came from, why, you 
don't know, eh Sonny ?" 


edged, adding that she had given the money to the Children's Hospital. 
He smiled at that and wrote offering a splendid engagement which he 
could influence, but she replied that she was agreeably and lucratively 
settled and thanked him. So even communication between them ceased 
for a time; their relations dissolved into thin air, indifferently and finally. 

It seemed not to have mattered until now. Success had been sweet- 


heart and wife for three years, but success is a cold, inanimate thing 


and not worth the love of the one woman in the world. They had been 
so much to each other, too, when circumstances were against them. He 
had an indescribable longing to see her, to hear her. Two of the company 
broke in upon him and began to talk “shop”. He excused himself abruptly. 

“Seems cut up over something,” remarked one, looking after the 
retreating figure. Then his eye fell upon the newspaper where it was 
folded along the notices, and he whistled understandingly. Too bad 
they couldn't hit it off," he continued pointing to the page. "Corking 
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good fellow, Carton." 


Mr. William Carton, comedian, wandered away in the direction of 
the. writing room. He was turning something over in his mind. He sat 
down and fingered a pen idly. He had never before been irresolute, but 
now when the pen touched the paper no words came. He crumpled the 


sheet and held it in his hand abstractedly. Someone speaking to the clerk | 


attracted his attention. 

"Any mail for Miss Sanderson?" 

He scrambled to his feet and rushed outside. 
reaching for some letters. 
disliked her. 
just at the moment, so he followed her into the elevator and got out when 
she did on the floor above. He stood watching her around the turn in the 
hallway and a moment later the door of Suite 2 opened and closed. He 
went nearer and regarded the figure 2 solemnly. He could reach out his 
hand and rap. Then he heard footsteps, quick footsteps, crossing the 
room. He was sure he ran—anyway he was breathless when he burst 
into Suite 4 upon his astonished valet. 

"Beg pardon, anything wrong, sir?" asked Wilkins. 

"Nothing, Wilkins, except—except I'm a fool." 

"Yes, sir," replied Wilkins. 

Half an hour later Mr. William Carton, comedian, made up his mind 
about something. It was evident from the smile of satisfaction around 


A plain thin girl was 
He regarded her with interest. Suddenly he 


He wanted to say so but couldn't think of the exact words 


his mouth. He seized-hat and coat and went out as suddenly as he had 
come in. He searched five florists’ shops before he found what he wanted.“ 
Roses—red roses—not American beauties with their pinkish redness, but 
warm, rich, dark red roses that he knew she would lay in the hollow 
of her arm and nestle against her cheek. He sneaked into the hotel and 


up to his room without meeting anyone. Then he undid the cover of the 


~ 


box, and when Wilkins had gone into the other room, he kissed the roses 
and did the package up hastily again. 
A bell boy came in answer to his ring. 


cer 


‘ake these to Miss Sanderson in Suite 2,” he said. 


"If she wants 


to know where they came from, why, you don't 


know, eh, Sonny? 
to you to bring to her—understand?” 
pressed a bill into the small hand. “I’m sure 
from?” 
“Sure, 


replied the boy. 
it’s all right.” Somehow he felt called upon 
to explain. 

The boy winked solemnly. 

"Sure," he grinned, and disappeared with 
the box around the turn in the hallway. - 

Mr. William Carton lounged on a couch 
that afternoon with his fingers clasped behind 
his head—dreaming. He sent Wilkins to the 
b theater on some foolish pretext and stole 
stealthily, guiltily through the rooms to the 
last, where he brought up against a door. It 
was a plain, ordinary wooden door, but beyond 
was Paradise and—and She. His own selfish- 
ness had barred the door, and he was outside, 
a glum, melancholy comedian whose sole object 
in life was to rush madly about the country 
signing hotel registers. 

He listened intently; all he heard was 
silence. But finally there came the notes of 
a song—a gay, silly little every day verse—a 
ridiculous sort of thing to come out of Para- 
disc. The singer came into the room there 

just beyond him; the sound of her voice pulled 
at his heart strings, and seven times seven he 


Jugt somebody gave them 
He: 


you've completely forgotten where they came 


"The lady is my wife anyhow, Sonny, so 
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tried to swallow the lump in his throat. It seemed to grow there. The 
song floated off, back the way it had come, and in the distance he heard 
a door slam. edt 

"She's gone!" he said to himself. 

He stood there for awhile with a feeling of utter desolation, then he 
had an inspiration. In another minute he was caged in a descending 
elevator in a fever of impatience. He heard her speaking to some onc 
in the lobby. She started out just as the boy pulled at the iron door. 
It stuck persistently and delayed him. When it finally rolled back two 
languid women, going out slowly, further delayed him and when he 
reached the sidewalk she had entered her carriage and was being driven 
away. | 

But he caught a glimpse of a red rose at the carriage window, and 
although the day was cold he mopped the perspiration from his forehead. 


N AUDIENCE holding its sides with laughter is the sweetest music 
Ain the world to a man whose business it is to make that audience laugh. 
But it was a matter of supreme indifference, that night, to Mr. William 
Carton, comedian, whether the audience laughed or not. Usually he liked 
to watch the heads in front as they bobbed at certain lines, but now his 
mind was away with roses—red roses—and a woman pressing them 
against her cheek. 

The manager came back after the play with some newspaper men 
and a supper project, but when he entered the star’s dressing room he 
found a limp comedian with make-up still on, gazing at the toe of his shoe. 

“What’s the matter?" he asked. Usually Carton was the first one out. 


“Er—just thinking,’ replied the comedian. “Er—good audience.“ 


“Er—you bet," said the manager. “Some newspaper men want to 
tell you that you are—er— funny.“ 

The comedian glared at him and grunted. 

“It has taken me just fifteen years to convince the gentlemen of the 
press of that all important fact.“ He smiled and thought a moment. "I'll 
see them for a minute, but no supper. I’m not fit for company to-night. 
I'm ready to look after my interests some other time.  To-night, me 
for bed." 

But he changed his mind when he was left alone and lingered in the 
darkened theater in a senseless way until 
the watchman suggested that he was 
locking up. When he reached his hotel 
he stood vacillating between the eleva- 
tor and the dining room. She always 
liked supper after the performance. 
Perhaps— 

She was there. He saw her glance 
up when he went in and glued his eyes 
fiercely to the back of the obsequious 
individual who deigned to conduct him 
to a table. He didn't dare look again— 
just yet. But he went on to the chair 
opposite the one that had been drawn 
out for him so he could sit facing her 
across the room. 

"When he did look her eyes met his 
frankly with a tiny smile about the 
mouth. He sat there staring for an eter- 
nity, it seemed to him, then she motioned 
to the chair across the table, with an in- 
vitation in her eyes. 

She put her hand in his and he gave 
it a hearty squeeze. But he didn't say 
anything. Somehow there didn't seem to 
be anything he could say. 

"Are you sure it's me, Billy?" she 
asked smilingly. 

"No," he answered, “I’m not—quite. 
I tried to get a glimpse of you all day.” 

"I saw you.” He glanced at her 
inquiringly. “You were standing on the 
sidewalk when my carriage turned the 
corner." She hesitated an instant. “I 
shook a rose at you but you didn't see it." 

Didn't see it! Great Scott! And 
he had been living on the thoughts of 
that rose all evening! 

"Some one sent me a box of roses 
this morning—beautiful dark red roses." 
Her eyes challenged his. 

"You are fond of flowers, aren't 
you?" Idiotic, but he just couldn't think 
of anything else to say. | 

"I'm fond of roses—dark red roses," 
she laughed. 

Well?“ 

„Thanks, she replied. It was dear 
of you, Billy.” 

He laughed, too. 

“Now just tell the man what you 


In The Shadow 


By ROBERT HAYGOOD McCONNELL 


A THOSE DEWY, twilight valleys, 
Where but mellow sunbeams stray, 

(Half of sunshine, half of shadow, 
Blend of eve and blend of day), 
Grow the sweetest woodland flowers, 
Waxen-petaled, soft and white,— 
Pale, as though the moon in passing 
Buried there its silver light— 

And a perfume wild, exquisite, 

Ever from their bloom exhales, 
Fragrance rare and vague and dreamy, 


Lent from Eden’s flowered vales. 


B" THEY TREMBLE, ah, they tremble, 
In the thoughtless, mandering winds, 

And they mither, ah, they mither, 

At the first frost winter sends, 

While the hardy hillside flowers, 

In the sun-rays longer bloom, 


Knowing not that transient beauty, 


For that wild, exquisite fragrance, 
Lingers round the valleys still, 
Vague.and haunting, pure and deathless, 
Through the winter’s blighting chill. 


want to eat." She shoved the card to him. “And then I want to know all 
about you and your play. I hear it’s tremendous.” 

It wasn't strange, after all, to be sitting there talking to her—tell- 
ing her about the play, and dipping into reminiscences—remembering this 
and recalling that. 


“Do you remember," he asked finally, “that little place, Squeedunk, 
or something, where we played 'Stoops to Conquer, and only had seven 
people and a dog in the house when the curtain went up?" She remem- 
bered. “A fat man laughed so six more people came in to see what was 
the matter. You nearly killed me, Kate, for counting them. Remember? 
When we finished the house was pretty full—the next night it was 
B B 07 


"I remember," she smiled. 

"You are the only Kate Hardcastle I know, and if ever I find a man 
who is my idea of Tony we'll revive it in a big way—together. I believe 
in the old comedies myself." 

But she shook her head. 

"It wouldn't do for you to bury yourself as Marlowe,” she said. “And 
I'm not in for comedy, now. I’ve been persuaded different and—I've 
made good." 

He made a little impatient gesture. 

“You're the only woman I know who never lost a legitimate laugh," 
he said. “I wish I could see you playing this lead with me. Do you 
know the little trick you have of pausing and letting the point come out 
all in a heap—plump, right at you?" 

"You taught me that." 

"That's where you belong, too, in comedy." 

She shook her head again. 

"Come to see me in what I'm doing now," she suggested. "I play a 
Wednesday matinée and you don't, and I'd like to know what you think 
of me in my play. Ill make you laugh some, but I'll make you cry, too. 
It's human, every line of it, Billy, and even when you leugh there's a 
tiny gleam of pity there. I can't explain it but I know it's there, for I 
can trace the little hysterical catch. Billy, I love my audience when 
it cries." 

“And I don't—unless it cries with laughter. Good Heavens, Kate, 
there're enough tears without looking for 
them in the theater." 

He noticed a tremulous droop at the 
corners of her mouth and he didn't like 
it. She loved that play too much. He 
knew he was not jealous of her success, 
but he found a chord of pathos in her 
nature. He had made her suffer, and 
it was her knowledge of suffering and not 
art alone that enabled her to touch so 
unerringly the emotions of her hearers. 
He wanted to pick her up and take her 
away somewhere-—anywhere—but away 
from tears. He wanted her to laugh. He 
loved the light in her eyes and the curve 
of her lips when she smiled. He told 
her funny stories for an hour, but he re- 
fused to remember this and recall that. 
He didn't want any more pulling on 
heart strings. 

The waiter finally intimated that the 
dining room was closing up. 

"Continued in our next," she said as 
she gathered up her wraps. 

“Up-stairs?” he inquired. 

“To-morrow,” she answered. 

But he lingered at her door, re: 
luctant to let her go. She had opened 
the door and bade him good night. He 
could see over her head into the room 
and his eager eyes took in all the little 
feminine touches. 

"Good night," she repeated. Her 
hand fluttered to his coat sleeve and 
rested there a moment. It was his un- 
doing. He gathered her in his arms and 
pressed a kiss on her lips, then she was 
gone and he stood outside the closed door 
like the Peri shut out of Paradise. 

The next night there was no gazing 
at the toe of his shoe after the perform- 


But a dreader, lasting doom, ance. He removed the grease paint and 


without stopping to change his clothes 
plunged into the waiting carriage. For- 
tunately he wore a frock coat and silk 
hat and Wilkins threw his ulster into the 
vehicle as it moved away. His name took 
him past the stage door-keeper at Miss 
Sanderson's theater, and as the perform- 
ance was not finished he found a dark 
corner in the wings and watched it. 


There’s no illusion looking at a play from behind scenes. But it 
didn’t take him long to understand why the audience wept, for as well 
as he knew her he wasn’t prepared for acting like that.. It was all so 
simple and direct. She reached in and pierced the heart and let out the 
blood drop by drop. When the man finally left her alone she didn't 
rave and weep; she looked around the room bewildered, desolate, the 
figure drooped. She drew aside a curtain and looked out. The sound of 
rain beating against the window made her turn back. She came slowly 
to the center of the stage, keeping her audience so stilled that only a 
sob now and then broke the silence. She reached for a book on the table 
as if she would read, then she spread out her hands in a pitiful, hopeless 
little gesture and sank down in a crumpled heap. The curtain went down. 

She stumbled upon Carton in the wings with his heart in his mouth, 
while the audience frantically insisted on her reappearance. She never 
answered a call after that final curtain. 

"Billy, vou frightened me," she laughed. 

He stared at.her. The spell of that deserted woman was still 
upon him. 

“I was mistaken," he confessed. Vou've no business playing trash." 
Then he smiled into her eyes and found there an answering smile. “Won- 
derful little woman," he said softly. 

He dismissed her carriage as a matter of course and handed her 
into his own. 

“I don't like your going back and forth by yourself," he complained. 
"Isn't there some one—" 

“I don't want to be bothered," she explained as he paused. "You 
see my manager is—that is, he isn't; and my leading manm is, too. I'm not 
afraid. Really—well, do you bother about whether your leading woman 
gets home or not?" 

“I don't have to. Some one else bothers.” 

“Suppose—” she began, then leaned back and laughed. “I like to 
be independent," she added. 

She wondered if that were true. It was good to have some one care 
about the little things, to take possession of her and bundle her up in her 
wraps and put her into a carriage, someone who had the right to do it. 
Somehow their misunderstanding seemed now to be a silly mistake. 

"What do you let your press agent print?" he asked, abruptly. 

"Anything, so long as it's dignified," she replied. "Why?" 

"I've been scared blue ever since my manager suggested—. Did you 
ever happen to think that the newspapers might get hold of us?" 

"Well?" 

“Well, how do we stand?" 

“I hadn't thought of it." 

“Pye been sitting on my manager's neck all day for fear he'd let 
the story out. I told him if the news- 
papers got it I’d—I’d refuse to go on. 

"If it does come out, Billy, there's 
no divorce. There's my ring—I’m your 
wife." 

His heart was in his eyes but she 
couldn't see there in the darkness. 

“Of course in case I'd been caught 
without knowing your way of thinking 
Id generalize—cer— generally. But it 
had to be one way or the other." 

"So few seem to know," she said 
after a pause. "I guess we were not of 
enough consequence then—when the 
trouble began." Unconsciously his hand 
sought hers. “It would be a pretty 
story," she went on, presently, "when 
they don't know about the trouble, es- 
pecially with some of those hard-luck 
stories that are funny now." 

But he didn't hear. He was think- 

ing of that locked door between Suites 
2 and 4—the wooden door of Paradise. 
On his side it was dreary and gloomy; 
on her side it was cheerful and cosy. 
It smacked of home-iness and happiness. 
He felt that he might even tolerate the 
maid, if he had a chance. 

When they reached the hotel he 
Started for the dining room but she 
motioned toward the elevator. 

"We'll have something sent up," she 
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She came close to him and her hand fell lightly on his shoulder 
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It didn’t take him long to understand why the audience wept 


- 


said, "and I want to ask your advice about some plans for next season." 

He stepped across the threshold of Paradise and sat down in the 
middle of it, content. A scheme of home began to creep into his brain 
and made his heart stand still They talked of her plans and she- 
brought out a contract that had been sent to her to sign. 

"What's wrong?" he asked. “You're a star—a big one?" 

"[ suppose it's knowing that I have 
reached the top and have only to put out 
my hand to grasp the last rung of the 
ladder that makes me willing to give 
it up." 

“Give it up?" he echoed, astonished? 

"Im tired, I think, Billy. Every- 
thing seems rather useless after all. What 
do I get out of life except a living? I 
want a home." She put into words his 
own longing. Finally she came close to 
him and her hand fell lightly on his 
shoulder. “And you? Do you under- 
stand ?" 

He was a dense, dumb-headed man, 
like all the rest of them, but he did. She 
was in his arms in an instant. 

"I know it was all my fault, 
Kate,—' he began, but she put her 
fingers on his lips. 

"Some day, perhaps, well do 
‘Stoops to Conquer’ in a big way—to- 
gether,” she said. 

Her arms crept around his neck 
and the contract fell unheeded to the 
floor. 


Mr. William Carton, comedian, was 
down stairs speaking to the clerk. 

"Say, give me the key to that 
door between Suites 2 and 4," he was 
saying. 
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CHARLESTON AND EARLY. 
AMERICAN ART 


RT IN America had its begin- 
| Ac in the South. The Eng- 
lish colonists of Virginia and 
South Carolina, the French émigrés 
of the Sea Island cotton and rice plantations off Beaufort—in their 
day the richest society of people in America—were the first to cross 
to the old country to have themselves perpetuated on canvas. Being 
of gentle birth and possessing ample means, they chose in many 
instances the greatest portrait painters of their day, and bringing 
their canvases back with them to this country they produced in their 
homes what might be called our first American “art atmosphere,” 
induced by the presence of works by such masters as Gainsborough, 
Romney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hoppner, Lely, and later by the 
early American masters, Gilbert Stuart, Copley, Trumbull, Jarvis. 
Jouett, Inman, Waldo, Sully, the Peales and the three renowned 
miniaturists, Malbone, Fraser and Bonnetheau. 

Where are these art trophies now? Many of them are still to 
be found in South Carolina and Virginia, but most of the English 
portraits and many of the masterpieces by Americans are scattered 
through the art galleries of Europe and America. The shrewd art 
dealer, knowing the value of his wares, was quick to find his way 
South after the Civil war and to take advantage of the needs of the 
Southern people to purchase many of their priceless possessions at 
low prices. T VENUS - 

The love and patronage of early American art may be said to 
have been more peculiar-to Charleston, South Carolina, than to any 


other American city. So much so that to this day, despite the flight 


of time and the ravages of war, more canvases and miniatures of value 
are to be found in the homes there than in those of any other Amer- 
ican city. | 

Ralph Izard, of Goosecreck, near Charleston, may be considered 
one of the earliest patrons of home and foreign art, and being one 
of the first scholars and richest Americans of his day, he had a 
strong influence in shaping the artistic tastes of his fellow Carolin- 
ians. Fortunately they were open to influences, else he had not suc- 
ceeded so admirably. South ‘Carolinians of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period had, as a class, the quick prehensile eye for art in its 
many ineffable forms peculiar to Europeans. This was particularly 
true of the richer classes, though not untrue of the peasant laborers 
who, like their European forebears and from whom they, as yet, were 
not far removed, were awake to the delights of form, line and color. 
And this manifested itself, as it always does, in connection with their 
vocation. . f 

Take, for instance, the wrought iron work of one Lusti, 
the most notable examples of which are the gates leading into St. 
Michael’s church, and some delightful bits up and down East Bay 
street, all of which, simple and original as it is, quite equals the best 
things of Queen Anne’s reign. 

Mr. Izard, whose father came to America early in the history 
of the colonies and acquired vast possessions in South Carolina, which 
he inherited, was educated in England, at Christ College, Cambridge. 
Though his principles may be said to have been American, his tastes 
were entirely English. In 1770, having returned to America to 
look after his estate, he married Miss Alice deLancey, of New York. 
In 1771 he returned to London, where he took a house and entered 
the most distinguished society of the Capital, refusing, however, to 
be presented at court because of an oath that he would never bend 
the knee to mortal man. It was during this period that Mrs. Izard 
sat for the portrait here reproduced which is credited to Gainsbor- 
ough. It was not until the year 1774 that Mr. and Mrs. Izard, then 
in Rome, the former on his way as Commissioner to the court of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, sat for their celebrated portrait by John 
Singleton Copley, for which he is said to have paid £500. 


It is fortunate, from the standpoint of American art and artists, 
that, surrounded as he must have been in Rome by most of the great 
portrait painters of Europe, Mr. Izard should have chosen to be 
interpreted by the brush of a fellow countryman, and that Copley 
should have produced a canvas so notably elegant and of such excel- 
lent historical value. Whatever may be said of Copley’s style, how- 
ever hard and dry, he undoubtedly gave his sitters an air of high 
breeding and he possessed a fine technical skill in handling dress 
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accessories. Furthermore, he was 
highly gifted in composition, and 
never more so than in connection 
| is with his portrait of Mr. and Mrs. 
Izard, with the shadowy Colosseum in the background. 

This Copley canvas, together with the Gainsborough and other 
works of art gathered by Mr. Izard in Europe, found their way in 
due time to “The Elms,” St. James parish, Goosecreek, seventeen 
miles from Charleston, his favorite American residence, where 
in company with other South Carolina gentlémen of wealth and 
position, Mr. Izard was one of a society of rich land owners. Goose- 
creek region is still redolent with the memory of the Izards and 
the Middletons and the great families who once made their homes 
there, filling their houses with the portraits, miniatures, rare old 
mahoganies and Sévres and bric-à-brae, which to-day, divided among 
their descendants, are the chief colonial relics of South Carolina— 
a state always striving for the highest attainable expression of an 
exalted ideal. 

The celebrated Copley canvas of Mr. and Mrs. Izard was for 
many years the property of Dr. Gabriel Manigault, of Charleston, 
à lineal descendant. He was a collector and connoisseur and valued 
this canvas first among his many remarkable trophies. On his death 
it was sold by his executors to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, for 
$8,000. While the canvas was in Dr. Manigault’s possession he had 
it photographed. Two negatives were made from the same position, 
the only difference being that Mr. Izard’s face was the point 
focused for one exposure, and Mrs. Izard’s for the other. The 
prints made from these negatives were cut in two, the focused heads 
being mounted together and carefully matched, producing what 
their owner considered a perfect photograph and here for the first 
time reproduced. = gts 

In one way or another all that was best in the colonial art life 
of America was reflected in the life of Charleston, of which Josiah 
Quincy, who visited the city in 1775, wrote in his journal: 

"I can only say in general that in grandeur, splendor of build- 
ings, and equipages, decorations, commerce, shipping, and indeed in 
almost everything it surpasses all I ever saw or ever expect to see in 
America; all seems at present to be trade, riches, magnificence and 
great state in everything, much gayety and dissipation. State and 
magnificence are natural attendants upon great riches and are con- 
spicuous among this people." 

It was oly natural that this splendor described by Mr. Quincy 
should seek to perpetuate itself on canvas. Furthermore, as the 
rich English cavalier element dominated the social life of the city, 
they undertook to duplicate in Charleston the life of London as far 
as possible and succeeded admirably as is obvious to any student of 
architecture (the city is distinctly Georgian) ; and to build up for 
themselves in their prosperity an atmosphere of literature and art. 


Copley and Gilbert Stuart painted Charlestonians: Fraser, one 
of our best miniaturists, was born and lived there; Malbone spent 
several years in Charleston in search of health and incidentally paint- 
ing its beau monde; Washington Allston was born near Charleston, 
and Sully, though of English origin, was brought to Charleston at 
an early age by his parents, who were comedians, and it was prob- 
ably there that he experienced his first inspiration to follow a career 
in art. St. Mimine, the French émigré, left à fine assortment of his 
wonderful etchings behind him, being invariably - profile studies 
curiously framed in glass mats, and Louis Remy Mignot, of South 
Carolina, who died in London all too soon, was one of the best of 
our early American landscape painters. With his contemporaries, 
Kensett and Brown, he shared a rapturous enthusiasm for the tender 
and brilliant aspects of nature. He was one of the most remarkable 
artists this country has produced, and ranks, says an early critic, 
as one of the pioneers who first awoke the nation to a consciousness 
of the beauty, glory and inexpressible grandeur of American 
scenery. One of Mignot's most celebrated canvases is “Evening 
in the Tropics,” another, “A Corn-fieldj" belongs to the R. L. 
Stuart collection of New York. “Sources of the Susquehanna” and 
“Sunset Off Hastings" are other well-known works of this truly 
great American painter too little known to this generation. 

Some of the works of Allen Ramsay, painted in ordinary to 
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George III, found their way to Charles- 
ton. His portrait of Peter Manigault, 
reproduced here, was for many years 
the property of Mr. Jenkins, of Pinap- 
olis, S. C., but is now said to be in Lon- 
don awaiting a purchaser. Ramsay 
was a peculiar and unique figure among 
the painters of his day. He was a 
savant and littérateur as 
well as an artist and a cor- 
respondent of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Heine. 
“You will not find a man,” 
said a gentleman of 
George III's court, in 
whose conversation there 
is more information or 
more elegance than Ram- 
say s." 

The portrait of Peter 
Manigault is in much typ- 
ical of his work: the treat- 
ment of the eyes, the col- 
oring, the composition all 
suggest Ramsay at a 
glance, who even from his 
earliest years as a painter 
was in sympathy with the 
artistic tendency of that 
period—to make a picture 
tell a story. Art was tak- 
ing on new forms and so 
was poetry: for Cowper, 
Wordsworth and Byron 
had introduced descrip- 
tions of scenery into their 
verse, and a little before came Gray’s 
“Elegy.” 


Gilbert Stuart. of course. excelled 
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Miniature of a Gentleman 


Painted byJohn Singleton Copley in Rome, in 1774. 
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Mrs. T. Grange Simons 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Izard, of The Elms”, Goosecreek 


Portrait of Mrs. Ralph Izard—Attributed to Gainsborough 


Now owned by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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Major Samuel Wragg 


all other American portrait painters in 
purity and excellence of color as well as 
in the number and distinction of his sit- 
ters, many of whom were Carolinians, 
notably several members of the Gibbes 
family, for one of whom the celebrated 
Gibbes-Channing portrait of Washing- 
ton was executed; also several members 
of the Pinckney family, 
the canvases of these lat- 
ter now being owned by 
Captain Charles Pinckney, 
of Runnymede, on the 
Ashley River. 

Second in point of 
date to Copley, and of no 
obscure merit even in com- 
parison with the works of 
that master, are the por- 
traits of one E. Savage, 
who appears to have done 
considerable work through 
the coast region of South 
Carolina between the years 
1793 and 1800. Savage 
seems to have been an 
English painter, who, after 
traveling ‘through the 
North, appeared in 
Charleston. While there 
he made a number of 
sketches of important peo- 
ple, which he converted 
into finished portraits 
after his return to Eng— 
land. One of the most 
creditable of these is a fine full-length: 
portrait of Mrs. William Allston, née 
Motte, a granddaughter of the cele- 
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Mrs. Allston White 
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one of our greater critics, 
“something of force or ideal- 
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brated Rebecca Motte. Being all powdered hair, panniers and plumes 
it is a perfect example of the styles of that period, for like Copley, 


Savage was a master of the details of dress. This portrait hangs in ` 


the parlor of Pringle house in Lower King Street, side by side with 
canvases by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sully: 

Sully was contemporary with Savage, though no two artists 
could have possibly bestowed upon their subjects less similar treat- 
ment: the latter employing large canvases, and giving much time 
to the portrayal of fashionable dress, while Sully in his Charles- 
ton work confined himself almost exclusively to small oval canvases 
which afforded adequate space only for the heads and shoulders of 
his sitters. Sully’s portraits around Charleston are easily recog- 
nized, all being indescribably soft in finish and sentimental in treat- 
One of the best of his Charleston canvases is that of Mrs. 
John Lewis, in which we feel the influence of the early Victorian style 
of which Sully became interpreter. 

The portraits of the lovely Natalie Heyward and Miss Mary 
Rhett, both by Washington Allston, bring us to one of the most 
interesting figures in the whole of American art history. Wash- 
ington Allston was born at Waccamaw, S. C., in 1779, but went 
North for his health and was graduated from Harvard in 1800. In 
1801, having determined to'devote himself to art, he went to London 
and became a student at the Royal Academy, then under the presi- 
dency of his able countryman, Benjamin West, to whom, in common 
with Gilbert Stuart, Thomas Sully, Edward Malbone and other 
Americans of that period, he was indebted for many useful hints in 
the prosecution of his art. It was not until 1809, after a visit to 
America (during which he married Miss Channing) that he entered 
upon his true career as an artist. Within the next few years he pro- 
duced a number of works of great merit, displaying great imagina- 
tive power, and an unusual mastery of color and chiaroscuro, and 
for which he was rewarded by valuable prizes from British 
institutions. 

Washington Allston, “the American Titian” as he was called, 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest painters of the American school. 
Among his best-known pictures are “Uriel in the Sun,” which belongs 
to the Duke of Sutherland: *Jacob's Dream,” now in the Petworth 
Gallery; “Dead Man Touching Elisha’s Bones," which won a prize 
of 200 guineas in England and now hangs in the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. One of Allston’s pictures, “Spalatro’s Vision of 
the Bloody Hand,” was painted for Mr. Ball, of South Carolina, and 
is now a part of the Taylor collection of New York. The last 
twenty-fiva years of Washington Allston's life were devoted to a 
composition of great size—*'Belshazzar's Feast"—but he was pre- 
vented from finishing it by frequent attacks of illness, as well as by 
over-fastidiousness of taste which he found difficult to satisfy, and 
an ideal which his biographers say “became more exalted and exact- 
ing as the years advanced." In art as in life one must not spend 
too much time merely thinking. 
else he lose the power of do- 
ing.. One is puzzled to know 
exactly when these portraits of 
Miss Heyward and Miss Rhett 
were painted. Probably in 
1801 (though their general 
appearance would suggest a 
later date); for at that time - 
Allston visited Charleston in 
company with Edward Malbone 
whose friendship he always en- 
joyed—a friendship, however, 
which appears not to have in- 
fluenced his style of painting. 

Like Robert Louis Steven- 
son in literature, Malbone, the 
greatest of all American minia- 
ture painters, was essentially a 
stylist in art. He never essayed 
the merely pretty, but such of 
it as came his way he endowed 
with a peculiar quality of his 
own, much as Sargent to-day. 
who poses a woman and paints 
à character. “We must always 
lend something to mature," said 
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ity." ‘Take the Malbone minia- 
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ture of Miss Mary Anne Smith. 


^ 


upon that of the former. 
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A HOUSE NOT MADE WITH HANDS 
By EMERY POTTLE | 


T' IE HOUSE OF GOD hath many and many a room, ^ day. 
Yet none we reckon save his room of Life, 

Wherein we dwell to-day and mar with strife the fame of: Malbone 

And bitterness the fabrics of His loom. 

Strange, how we hate the door men call a tomb, 

And gather close to speak with anguished breath 

Of them who cross its threshold into Death, 


As passing to an immemorial doom. 


He SHALL WE FEAR God's house, not fearing Him? 
Surely He hath not fashioned prisons grim 

Where He would hide us, like a child at night 

Sobbing for one beloved to bring the light! 

Nay, but a larger room of God they tread 


` With soundless feet, our Brothers of the Dead. 
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This ivory is most remarkable for its color and texture; for 
its subtle but sure grasping of points, and for its total lack of 
pose. Seen in black and white as here reproduced, this miniature 
presents a character whtch on the whole is rather sinister than other- 
wise—qualities which are not suggested by the original painting for 
the influence which color exerts over line was never more strikingly 
illustrated than here. An equally striking example of Malbone’s 
talent for character delineation is further illustrated in the miniature 
of Major Wragg, in which line and color tell the same story, and 
which is therefore a far less complex, but on the whole more charm- 
ing piece of work than the portrait of Miss Smith. A study of each 
of Malbone’s miniatures gives you first one sure impression—that it 
is a perfect likeness. There is such admirable precision in every line; 
such true eyes (I use the word true to express actuality, each being 
not only well drawn, but expressing that more ineffable quality— 
soul, differing each from the soul of the next as in life); such human 
mouths ; such a careful portrayal of costuming detail, rendering each 
of itself a human document of the period it represents. 

One wonders on reading a history of Edward Malbone what 
he might mot have stood for in American art had not death 
cut short his career at thirty years of age; and had not ill 
health so greatly hampered him during those brief thirty years. 
It was ill health that brought him first to. Charleston with 
his friend, Washington Allston, in 1801. It was ill health which 
caused him to turn his back on his London successes and return to 
Charleston several years later. | | 

Although only five years his junior, and therefore contempo- 
rary with Edward Malbone, Charles Fraser, the second of our Amer- 
ican miniaturists, did not enter upon his artistic life until after 
Malbone’s death, which occurred in 1807.. Still it is evident to all 
students of miniature that the work of the latter had great influence 
Unlike Allston and Malbone, both of whom 
are abundantly represented in the art life of Charleston, Fraser was 
a native of the place. At the age of twelve he began sketching the 
scenery in and around Charleston; but on reaching sixteen he decided 
to devote himself to law. Three years later, or about the time Mal- 
bone and Allston paid their first visit to Charleston, he again fell 
under the spell of the artistic life which he pursued with enthusiasm 
for three years; but becoming again discouraged and lacking. the 
stirring influence of Malbone to keep him at his task, he resumed the 
study of law, was admitted and practiced for eleven years when, 
having acquired a competency, he retired and began the pursuit of 
art in earnest, devoting himself to it for the remainder of his life. 
His preference was always decidedly for miniature work in which he 
attained eminent success, besides which, however, he produced land- 
scapes, interiors, historical pieces and still life, the greater number of 
which are still owned in South Carolina. In 1857 an exhibition of 
his colleeted work was held in Charleston, numbering 313 miniatures 
and 139 landscapes. One of his 
most celebrated miniatures is of 
General LaFayette, another is 
of General Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, besides whom he num- 
bered among his sitters many 
distinguished Carolinians of his 


It is not to be wondered 
at, that at this hour when 
Wits 80 


widespread, his characteris- 


tics should have so great- 
ly influenced. the work of 
one of his admirers. Fraser's 


early miniatures reflected to a 
degree the peculiar charm of 
Malbone's style. Take, for in- 
stance, the miniature of Mr. 
Poinsett. It reveals the in- 
fluence of Malbone in color- 
ing as well as treatment. It 
was not until the latter part of 
his life that Fraser made use of 
the stipple with such excellent 
success. In his miniature of 
Thomas Barksdale we have an- 
other excellent example of Fra- 
ser’s work while still under the 
influence of his great prede- 
cessor. 
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Miss Mary Ann Smith 


HARLES FRASER 


A portrait, showing the use of the stipple 
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A Charleston Lady 
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Portrait of Mrs. Julian Mitchell 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON 


Portrait of Mary Rhett 
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Mr. Elisha Poinsett 
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Portrait of Natalie Hey ward 


COURT PA.NTER TO GEORGE tt 
Peter Manigault, of Charleston 
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and something in the old woman's words, something in her attitude and 
manner, caught and held his attention in a way that reminded him of some 
note or suggestion that he had met with now and again in a book; some- 
thing that stirred his interest and put expectation on tiptoe. What it 
was he couldn’t, for the life of him, say; but it was something. 
Perhaps it was something in her face, which was strictly 
of the Oriental type. He had little or no interest in Negroes; 
he had been born too late to come in familiar contact with 
those traits of character brought to the surface by the institu- 
tion of slavery. What he knew, he had learned from books 
and from hearsay, neither of which is as far-reach- 
She was 
tall, and would have been taller, but for a slight 
stoop of the shoulders. 


ing and as satisfactory as experience. 


Her features were quite 
different from those of the ordinary 
Negro type—the type that is exploited in 
fiction. Her skin was not black, but of a 
dark brown color, and her countenance 
was peculiarly pleasing and expressive. 
If David Bozeman had been familiar 
with the race in any important way, he 
would have known that the old woman 
belonged to a tribe that is almost as dis- 
tinct from the ordinary Negro as the 
Arabs are from the natives of M'Bulama, 
and that of this tribe there are very few 


* 


in the South as compared with the genu- 
ine blacks. A conscious superiority to 


the rest of the Negroes in that region 


gave her a dignity that belonged to per- 
fect repose, and there was a certain dis- 
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tinction about her that could not possibly 
have been acquired by association. The 
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young man would have reckoned her age 
to be about sixty, and considered her well 
preserved for her years. As a matter of 
fact, she was more than ninety ; how many 
years more, would have to be left to 
conjecture. T 
"I wuz wonderin', suh, when I saw 
you, ef you'd write me a letter so I kin 
sen' it ter Miss Little Sally. She writ me 
one, an* I had it read ter me; but deze 
ver school-chillun—you never kin tell when dey gittin' eve'ything right, 
speshally de overgrown ones what don't keer what dey say and do. I 
aint had de letter answered yit, kaze I know I aint gwine ter have no 
half-way letter writ ter Miss Little Sally, atter she done tuck de time an' 
trouble fer ter write me a whole one an' a little mo'." | 
David Bozeman was very willing to write the letter; in fact, he said 
he would write it then and there if he could find a place to sit down. 
Mammy-Granny Guster, with some ceremony, invited him into the big 
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| ! house, where at the sitting-room table 
: began a queer correspondence between 


L two young people who had never met. 
| The old Negro woman, seated on a foot- 
stool, pretended to dictate what she 
wanted to say, but for the most part she 
was content to endorse all that David 
Bozeman put in the letter, for he read 
it to her, sentence by sentence, and she 
smiled gratefully and wonderingly. “I 
am having this letter written," he made 
Mammy-Granny Guster say, “by a young 
man who works in a mill not far off. His 
name is Mr. David Bozeman, and he 
sometimes has off hours. The old West 
Road that you were so fond of is still 
| here, and is still showing the people how 
en tee. to go from Augusta to Malvern, and 
is e from Malvern to the Chattahoochee, and 
on beyond. The white pigeons you tamed 
are not as lonesome as they were. They 
have made a nest in the balcony, and do 
not fly down to hunt for you as often as 
they did. Mr. Bozeman has already 
spoken for the squabs." 


Every little suggestion that the old 
woman made he amplified, and he tried 
to reproduce the simplicity of her re- 
marks without literally transcribing them. 
Mammy-Granny Guster was delighted 
with the rsult. "Shell know des what I 
said, suh, an' she kin put her finger on 
de places whar you come in; dey aint 
no steel-trap sharper dan what she is. I 
wish ter de Lord she wuz here dis 
minnit !" 
Something about the letter must have 
pleased little Sally, for her reply was 
very prompt, and also very characteristic. Somewhere between 
the lines, David Bozeman thought he could perceive a challeng- 
ing reply to the remarks that he had credited to the old Negro 
woman. If there was a challege, it was the mere ghost of one, but some- 
how or other he was immensely pleased; his fancy was tickled, and his 
imagination stirred. Mammy-Granny Guster declared. that she could 
think of nothing to write, nothing that would interest Miss Little Sally, 
but the young man insisted that even that was worth writing about. "Sup- 
pose you were to ask her for her picture," he suggested; “would she 
send it?" 
The old woman looked curiously at the young man before she replied. 
"You may want it, suh, but I don't. I know how she looks, I know eve'y 
motion of her head, eve'y move of her han's, an' you couldn't rub it off 


He subjected it 
to a very close 
inspection under 
a reading-glass. 
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The music came down with a patter like a spring shower. 


try; but you aint got time. 


v „ little now and then, and making an occasional comment. 


clared, 
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er my min' wid a scrubbin' -brush—no, suh, not one er deze new-fangle 
kin' wid long han'les. But go on an' ax 'er fer it, suh; now dat de writin' 
is begun, »e got ter keep things a-movin', I reckon. Dey's one thing 
you kin tell 'er, suh, ef you don't min': tell pe dat de chillun done begun 
ter walk, an' dey er walkin' all night long, runnin' fum room ter room, 
an’ not fin’in’ what dey er huntin’ fer." 

"Where?" he asked, laying down his pen, and looking hard at the 
old woman. Something in her manner, more than her words, caught and 
held his attention, and stirred his curiosity. “What children are walking, 
and where?" | 

"You wouldn't know, suh, ef I wuz ter tell you, but she'll know— 
she'll know what I mean." A breath of air stirred his face, and he 
looked around quickly. The old woman noticed his movement, and she 
also turned her head. “I b'lieve, suh, you could know, ef you wuz ter 
But des tell ‘er what I say; she'll know." 

He laughed, conscious of a feeling that was new to him, and went 
with the letter, repeating each paragraph aloud as he wrote it, for 
e benefit of Mammy-Granny Guster. She listened attentively, smiling 
“She'll know 
I didn't say dat,” she remarked, in regard to the request for the picture, 
"but she'll sen' it, all de same. Take wimmen one way, an' dey got mo' 
sense dan all de men folks put tergedder; but take um an'er way, an' dey 
aint got no sense ‘tall; an’ I’m afeared we er takin’ Miss Little Sally 
an'er way." 

David Bozeman laughed but the old woman was as solemn as tlie 
Sphinx, of which he was reminded by the orientalism that was so mani- 
fest in her features, and her extraordinary composure. He was glad that 
she ineluded herself in the matter of taking little Sally Cosby "another" 
way. The answer to this last letter was so prompt that even Mammy- 
Granny Guster was surprised. Evidently the young woman had written 
the very hour she received it, and the fast mail did the rest. A photo- 
graph was enclosed, but in order that no mistake might be made, it had 
written across the back, "For my Dear Old Mammy-Granny: From 
Little Sally." : 

Mammy-Granny Guster took the picture in her hands and gave it 
a critical examination. Something or other seemed to be wrong, for she 
shook her head and handed it back to him. It seemed to be a superb piece 
of work, and it bore the imprint of Sarony. A young woman with very 
dark hair, very large eyes, and a wonderful mouth and chin looked out 
from the card, and seemed to be alive. The eyes were melancholy, as if 
they had had an interview with sorrow, but the mouth corrected this sad 
impression, for the lips were half parted in a smile, and seemed to be 
on the verge of laughter. These contradictions ran together somewhere 
in the bright face, and melted into complete harmony, uniting to form a 
singularly winning countenance, to which a shade of wistfulness merely 
added a challenging touch of piquancy. 


The old Negro woman made another examination of the picture, but 
the result was the same; she still shook her head. “De man what tuck 
dat pietur'," she declared, "may know how ter take t'other folks, but he 
dunner how ter take Miss Little Sally. Why, it aint no mo' like de gal 
what went away fum here—it aint no mo’ like 'er dan it's like me: not 
one bit an’ grain. You may want it, suh, but I don't—no, suh, not me! 
Why I been knowin' Miss Little Sally ever since she opened her mouf 
fer ter fetch er fust squall, an’ nobody can't fool me bout her." 

"But the picture was sent to you," the young man protested; "here 
is your name written across the back of it." 

“I can't he'p dat, suh," she remarked with a smile. “I’ve seed Miss 
Little Sally write names befo' now, an' her min' wuz miles an' miles away. 
Yo’ min's yo'se'f, suh, aint it? My ol’ marster used ter say dat ef de body 
wa'n't in de way, de min' would be a lots bigger dan what it is; it'd have 
some chance ter grow." 


Before he knew it, Mammy-Granny Guster was leading him cau- 
tiously into the domain of psychology. Her idea seemed to be that little 
Sally's mind was far away when the picture was taken, as.well as when 
the inscription was written. Therefore, little Sally herself was not there. 
The young man read the letter—a very quaint one, both in conception 
and expression. Little Sally Cosby, among other things, said that while 
she might live elsewhere all the rest of her life, no place in the world 
would seem like home to her save the place where she was born, where 
her dear father had lived and died, and where her old Mammy-Granny 
now dwelt. And she wanted Mammy-Granny to be sure and beg Mr. 
Bozeman, who had already been very kind, to keep an eye on Cosby's 
Wood, and prevent the old place from going to rack and ruin. 


“Tell er when you write, suh, dat ef she'll come home you'll keep 
two eyes on de place. Tell er dat fer me.“ She was so enthusiastic that 
for the moment she forgot her dignity. 

"Why doesn't she sell the place?" inquired the young man. “PH 
give her a good price for it." Instantly, he regretted that he had made 
the remark. The old Negro woman never moved a muscle, nor made any 
reply, but he knew, without looking at her, that he had somehow fallen a 
notch in her estimation. 

Mammy-Granny Guster was silent a long time, but at last she spoke. 


Lou might buy it, suh, but you'd never live in it; you'd be lots gladder 


ter sell it you wuz ter buy it. Dis house never did long ter nobody 
but de ; anybody ll tell you dat." 


don't see why I wouldn't live in it," David Bozeman de- 


x | like the house very much." 


"You don't see now, suh, but you would see—an' 'twouldn't take 
you long. You may like de house, but does de -house like you? You 
can't never tell, suh, 'twel you try." She considered a moment. "Why, 
you don't know de rooms what de dead died in: an' dem what wuz born 
here, you don't know de rooms dey wuz born in. You may shake yo' 
head, suh, but it do make a diffunce—a heap er diffunce. In my time, 
many's de houses I've know'd des dat-a-way. It look like dey git ter 
be sump'n mo’ dan planks an’ nails. I dunner how come it, suh, but it's 
zackly like I tell you. You mought live in um fer de longes' an' never 
know what de matter wuz, an’ you mought live on an’ on, but de house 
would sho w'ar you out at last. Dey'd allers be sump'n wrong. not much 
at fust, but 'twould grow on you: bad luck in business, er maybe constant 
sickness, an’ den agin sump'n wuss. You never kin tell, suh. One 
set er folks kin live in a house, an’ maybe dey'll have one long spel! 
er sickness, fust one an’ den de vuther, an’ maybe all der chillun will 
die, an’ de man be tetotally ruint in whatsomever he's a-workin’ at. Dey 11 
hafter move out atter so long. kaze dey er bleedze ter, an’ den an'er set 
er folks will move in, an’ dey’ll have de best kinder luck 
eall it luck.” 

David Bozeman would have laughed at the old woman, but something 
in her air prevented him. She seemed to be telling something that she 
knew, and not something that she had heard. “Do you believe in ghosts?" 
the young man inquired, with real curiosity. — 

"Not in de kin’ you hear tell about, suh—not de kin’ dat folks is 
afeard un: sech ez dey is, suh, dey aint no mo’ harm in um dan dey is 
in a whiff er fresh a'r." 

Whereupon, David Bozeman went home, chewing an old cud with a 
new flavoring, as we say in Georgia. As time went by, he discovered 
that the old woman had a way of forestalling information that struck 
him as very singular. If she possessed any peculiar gift, she was uncon- 
scious of it, and exercised it as simply as she did everything else; but she 
seemed to know every day just how little Sally Cosby was feeling, whether 
she was well or ill, happy or homesick. Had he not been something of 
a student, in addition to his business qualifications, he would have missed 
much that was interesting and though-compelling in the character of 
Mammy-Granny Guster. He found that her whole life had been lived 
along the lines of mysticism—a mysticism that had carried her much 
farther than any ordinary experience. She had the great satisfaction 
of attaching a spiritual meaning and significance to almost every occur- 
rence, and, as a consequence, she lived partly beyond the border-land 
that separates this life from the life to come. For her, all the trifling 
oecurrences of the day, the course of events, the current of a foolish 
dream, the sound of a little child erying in the night—everythimg that 
arouses the curiosity of the thoughtful and stirs the alarm of the super- 
stitious—were of the gravest import, not as signs, but as symbols. 

The old West Road cut a great figure in her experience. She had 
lived within sight of it all her life, first in Augusta, the town for which 
she was named, or which was named for her—she didn't remember which 
—and then at the place where she now lived. It interested her, not as 
a mere highway, but as something that was always showing people how 
to get home. She said to Bozeman one day, when he had brought a 
letter De ol’ road is sho fixin’ up fer Chris'mus. Dey’s folks on it 
right now wid bundles, an’ dey er polin’ long." Christmas! the sugges- 
tion was a reminder to the young man of how much he had to do before 
the coming of Christmas. 

"Did you have any dream last night, suh?" the old Negro woman 
inquired. For a wonder, he had dreamed something, and he remembered 
it. He was trying to catch a train out of Atlanta, and he nearly ran 
over and knocked down a little girl who was gathering sand and piling 
it up, using little Sally Cosby’s picture as a shovel. 

The old woman listened to the recital of his dream with great inter- 
est. "Well, well!“ she exclaimed. "Dat same chil’, wid dat same pictur’, 
come ter my door las’ night—come an’ stood dar, an’ shuck de pictur’ 
des dis away —she waved her right hand three times. “I wuz des fixin’ 
ter git up out er bed,” Mammy-Granny Guster went on, “when here come 
dat chil’ a-wavin' de pictur’. I say ‘La, honey! what de matter an’ whar 
you gwine?' But she des laugh an’ shuck de pictur’. Ef dat chil’ wuz 
wid us now, an’ had been wid us all de time, she'd be a ol’ 'oman." 


“Well,” “what is that the 
sign of?” 

“Sign! sign, I think you say,” replied the old woman with a smile. 
“Well, ‘taint no sign. It’s de start natchal thing itse'f. Miss Little Sally 
is comin’ home. She's on de way right now, an’ she'll be here terreckly.” 
She had had no word, she had heard no news; she only knew of her own 
knowledge that little Sally “wuz comin’ home.” She needed no one to 
tell her such things as that. Sometimes she could feel them, and some- 
times she could see them as she had seen the Cosby child the night before. 


"But how did you know what it all meant?" the young man asked. 


ef vou kin 


said the young man, moving uneasily, 


Mammy-Granny Guster looked at him curiously, as if to see whether 
his question had been seriously put; and then she asked him another: 
"Does you think, suh, in all deze years I aint never seed dat chil’ befo'? 
Ef I aint, I dunner what I been doin’. Ef de ol’ Wes’ Road could talk, 
suh, it'd tell a mighty tale bout who tromped on it an’ when." 

She was evidently trying to turn the young man's thoughts away 
from the child he had seen in his dream. “Dey’s one thing mighty quare 


Continued on Page 27. 
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HE INTERNATIONAL Conference of Cotton Grow- 
ers and Manufacturers, which was held in At- 
lanta, Ga., early in October, was the most nota- 
ble meeting of the sort which has ever occurred—per- 
haps it is not stretching the truth to say that it was 
the most notable gathering in the commercial history 
of the world. The 650 delegates from both the pro- 
ducing and the manufacturing branches of the indus- 
try represented organizations in Continental Europe, 
England, South America, and the United States, and 
more than that, they represented nearly three billions 
of dollars of invested capital. 

It was not a camera convention. A camera con- 
vention is a convention composed of delegates who 
come and bring their wives and daughters, the whole 
affair being photographed in front of the convention 
hall every half hour from nine in the morming until 
the light fails, and the 


blurred, groups which result constituting the most 


interesting, if somewhat 
important result of the session. The cotton people, on 
the other hand, met for business; their primary object 
was to discover, if possible, some means of bringing 
the two branches of the industry nearer together for 
better understanding and for the advantage of both 
the producers and the manufacturers. 

Delegates from England, Austria, and other 
European countries, who spoke for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, but who had nevertheless never seen 


HARVIE JORDAN 
President of the Southern Cotton Association 


a field of cotton in their lives came to Georgia, 
listened to what the planters had to say, and then 
went out into the country to have a look at the 
fields and gins. It was a time of the swapping of 
views; the spinners told the planters how to bale 
their product and ship it, and the planters gave the 
shippers good advice, and the two of them in the end 
compromised by jumping onto the speculators and 
cotton gamblers in a most hearty and whole-souled 
fashion. ! 

The most important questions discussed had to 
do with improving the condition of the staple itself 
as delivered to the spinner. 'The European manu- 
facturers told the planters that they were ready to 
pay a premium for cotton which was carefully picked, 
carefully ginned, and carefully packed and shipped- 
millions of dollars are lost through the careless Amer- 
ican methods of picking, packing and shipping the 
staple. And the planters’ associations admitted the 
necessity for drastic reforms; all of which are feasi- 
ble if those interested will get to work and make them 
effective. 

Perhaps upon no other one point brought up in 
the convention was there such hearty agreement as 
upon the proposition that speculation is inimical both 
to the planter and the manufacturer, and this senti- 
ment found expression in the following resolution: 


"Whereas, the uncertainty that ranges around the 
price of cotton produced by speculation in cotton 
futures now indulged in by certain exchanges causing 
the market to fluctuate many times a day, is antago- 
nistic to the spinner, the consumer, and the producer 
of cotton; be it 

"Resolved, by the International Conference of 
Cotton Growers and Manufacturers, in convention 
assembled, That we earnestly request the Congress of 
the United States and the Parliament of Great 
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JAMES R. McCOLL 
Ex-President National Association'of Cotton Manufacturers 


Britain to so regulate such exchanges doing an inter- 
state and international business that gambling in 
cotton futures shall be prohibited and so that the 
seller in the exchange shall be compelled in good faith 
to deliver the cotton sold and the grade agreed upon 
at the time and place specified in the contract." 

It is noticeable, however, that the convention 
avoided any expression of opinion as to just how *'to 
so regulate" exchanges as to eliminate speculation; 
and as it has often been claimed that exchanges, like 
the New York Cotton Exchange, for example, cannot 
be made to desist from gambling in futures by any 
scheme of regulation which stops short of regulating 
them out of existence, it is to be doubted whether 
even the pressure of three billions of dollars of 
invested capital will be able to accomplish anything 
tangible with the Parliament of Great Britain and the 
Congress of the United States. The representatives 
of the Southern planters expressed themselves, indeed, 
as not only willing, but eager, to try the experiment 
of selling their cotton directly to the manufacturers, 
and eliminating the middlemen altogether; moreover 
they stated that they were already organized to enter 
into direct business relations with the spinners. But 
the spinners, as a rule, were in opposition to the 
Herr Arthur Kuffler, 
President of the Austrian Masters’ Association, and 


elimination of the middleman. 


one of the most active members of the convention, 
expressed the consensus of the opinion of the manu- 
facturers when he remarked that direct trade could 
only be established when the planters could give bet- 
ter service than that now received from the merchant, 
and that the middleman can scarcely be eliminated, 
although the grower may be able to cut down expenses 
by co-operation. And in the end it was apparent that 


C. W. MACARA 
Leading Foreign Representative at the Convention 
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KING COTTON HOLDS A LEVEE 


the spinners do not believe in the possibility of elim- 
inating the exchanges, and that no one is quite sure, 
so long as exchanges exist, just how they are to be 
regulated so that speculation in futures may be 
stopped. 

The planters’ associations represented in the con- 
vention were the Southern Cotton Association, of 
which Mr. Harvie Jordan is President, and the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Co-operative Union, of which 
Mr. Charles S. Barrett is President. ‘The planters’ 
organizations are very eager to do away with the 
middleman and establish direct trade relations with 
the manufacturers, but as the, spinners pointed out, 
the middleman is not to be done away with, u 
the planters can guarantee that they will give 


as good service as these men have given heretofore. 

It might appear that the tangible results of the 
convention were not great. The resolutions adopted 
have no binding effect upon the individuals who com- 
pose the societies, they will go to these individuals 
merely as recommendations, as it is within the option 
of each planter to support or neglect the provisions as 
he sees fit. The success of the Farmers’ Union and 
the Southern Cotton Association, however, in agreeing 
upon and sticking to certain definite programmes in 
the past few years, shows that they can upon occasion 
act as one man. 

But perhaps the most important work of the 


C. S. BARRETT 
President of the Farmers' Educational and Co-operative Union 


convention was not in any tangible result upon which 
a person might put his finger. It was rather an edu- 
cational affair than a business meeting. The spinners 
who came from England and Continental Europe not 
only gave the Southern planters ideas as to how this 
cotton should be baled and packed for shipment, but 
they also got ideas of their own as to the difficulties 
which confront the American planters. The Con- 
ference will be made permanent and the feeling of 
mutual interest engendered by the Atlanta meeting 
should increase as the years go by, and finally result 
in placing the cotton industry upon a basis so stable 
that the gambling in futures on such exchanges as the 
New York Cotton Exchange will have much less effect. 

The Southern states of America produce more 
than three-fourths of the cotton grown in the entire 
world, but the entire United States of America, let 
alone the Southern states, manufactures a compar- 
atively small proportion of this crop, and this is per- 
hape the most instructive lesson which an outsider 
can gain from the Atlanta convention. The thing 
which the Southern people really desire is to see 
some of these English and Austrian and Belgian 
and New England mills transferred to the South. 

This is an economic change which in the very 
nature of things must come about slowly; but who 
is there to say that it will not in the end come about? 
Such a shifting of the cotton mills from Europe to 
the Southern States of America would entail a great 
deal of suffering upon the working people of Európe 
who now get their living from the spinning industry. 
But since the South needs labor and is already seeking 
in Europe for immigrants to help develop her 
resources, it might not be a bad idea to shift the 
working men across the Atlantic when the mills are 
shifted. Of course this is only a dream of the future; 
but frequently such economic dreams come true. 


Mr. Billy Sanders of Shady Dale: 


HE ORGANIZES A NEW LEGISLATURE 


2i T's BEEN MIGHTY NIGH four or five months sence 
the Georgy legislatur’ flung up its hands an’ 
quit,” remarked Mr. Sanders, counting on his fin- 
gers, and looking unusually solemn. “I reckon 
you fellers feel powerful lonesome, bekaze I’m feelin’ lonesome myself.. 
I couldn’t skacely stand it from one day to another. Thar aint but 
two things in this world that saps my vitality: one is hot nights, an’ 
other is pinin’ arter the Georgy legislatur’. The doctor wanted 
for to view my tongue, but I told him that my grief didn’t show on 
my tongue like it did when I was a shirt-tail boy. Fur from it. It 
was deep down in my gizzard, wi’ mighty little sand for to grind it 
up. The whole trouble was a lack of the Georgy legislatur’. I’ve 
seed fifteen or twenty in action, fust an’ last, an’ Pm kinder stuck 
on ’em, as the hornet said when he tried for to make a meal off’n the 
literary contents of a sheet of fly-paper. A dose of the Georgy 
legislatur’ ever’ day for fifty days is as stimulatin’ to me as that 
much morphine, and I was afeard Pd have to be reformed in a Ten- 
nessee sanitarium when Joe Hall adjourned the boys siny die. An', 
down my way, thar was a whole lot of people in the same fix. For 
the fust day or two arter they quit plannin’ for to help the railroads, 
I was that nervious that Pd jump an’ holler ef a piece of paper 
blowed across my straight an’ narrer path, an’ the zoonin’ of a bum- 
ble bee would fetch out the perspiration the same as ef I was bettin’ 
on the wrong hoss. 

“Down whar I live at, we was the lonesomest crowd you ever 
seed, an’ we never could ’a’ stood the strain ef we hadn’t ’a’ done 
what we did. We seed, arter awhile, that thar wa’n’t but one way 
to do, an’ that was to have a legislatur’ of our own—one that we could 
control an’ manage the way we wanted to. I never know’d before 
what a ticklish job it was to elect a gener’! assembly an’ git it greased 
so it would run wout wakin’ up the neighbors. Don’t think for one 
minnit that I done it, bekaze I didn't. I had it well in hand, an’ was 
jest on the p'int of organizin’ it, when Jeff Doolittle, who has seed 
service in the cloak rooms of Congress, an’ likewise in Atlanta, riz up 
an’ said that we had forgot the most important thing of all—some- 
thin’ that no reel legislatur’ could do wi’out—an’ that was a lobby. 
We seed the p’int as quick as a hongry trout sees a fly. I said, The 
gent from Ashbank district, in the county aforesaid, has got the 
floor, an? the assembly wouid like mighty well for to hear what he 
has to say.“ So said, so done. 

“Jeff up'd an’ declar'd that it was a well-known fact in guber- 
national history that no legislatur’ can organize an’ begin for to do 
business less’n it’s got a good strong lobby for to tell it which bills 
to pass, which to kill, an' which to run through the trimmin' 
machines—a lobby that had plenty of money an’ know'd how to 
spend it. He said that a generous lobby was the life an’ soul of 
modern legislatur's, bekaze ef it hadn't a' been invented, ever’ last 
one of ’em would ’a’ been disbanded long ago; thar wouldn't ’a’ 
been nobody for to treat the boys an’ pay the’r board bills ever’ 
Sat’dy night. Right thar I jumped up an’ axed Jeff, ef that was 
the case, why did the Georgy legislatur’ make motions like it was 
gwine to put the lobby in the pastur’ wi! the dry cattle. Jeff tuck 
me right up; he said that ever’body ought to know that them motions 
was jest a sign to the lobby that the statesmen would meet 'em arter 
dark some're close to the Kimball House bar-room, whar they mought 
argue p'ints, to say nothin’ of quarts. I had to jump up ag'in to 
say that the membership of the legislatur’ was made up of ginny- 
wine Prohibitionists. Jeff waved me down; he said that prohibition 
didn't count in a big town whar they burnt candles all night long for 
to keep up the'r sperrits. 

“I kep? down my temper as well as I could, bekaze I know’d 
mighty well that the time for blows an’ hard feelin's wouldn't come 
ontell we had waded up to our chins in paternal legislation. I 
know'd mighty well that we couldn't git on wi'out a lobby, even ef 
we had to hire men to play the part. But whar could we git railroad 
attorneys for to make up the leadin’ majority of our legislatur’? I 
tell you, it was a tough proposition for a young gener’| assembly. 
We managed it all right, but no sooner did we git that 
problem settled than here come another: whar could we git 
a Joe Hall an’ a Seab Wright that would know how to 
cuss an’ pull hair at the right time? I know'd mighty 
well that thar wa'n't a man in the county as full of 
hair an’ fight as Joe Hall, an’ nuther could we 


find a man wi’ ringlets an’ soap-locks like Seab. "Phe 
last man to have long hair in our neighborhood was 
Sim Bivins, but he aint got it now. He leaned too 
low when he went to kindle his fire wi’ kerosene, 
an’ now a fly can’t light on his head wi'out turnin’ a couple of 
han’-springs. 

“Well, we got a genteel lobby organized, an’ then we went to 
work an’ organized the only respectable Georgy legislatur’ that 
we’ve had in many a long day. It wa’n’t a big an’ expensive body, 
an’ it didn’t have to run down town an’ git a drink ever’ fifteen 
minnits, bekaze Max Aaron’s saloon was right next door. The 
Senate we put on one side of the room, an’ the House on the other, 
an' Jeff Doolittle persided over both wi’ as much dignity as a man 
can have, that’s had a thimbleful too much before breakfust. He 
kept both eends of it strickly to business, an’ it wa’n’t no time before 
we had a prohibition bill reported from the Committee on Breweries 
an’ Post Roads. I want you to read that bill when you’ve got time. 
It’s a dockyment that’ll survive this sordid generation for many 
long years. It goes right to the root of the matter; it makes 
drunkenness a crime—twenty-five dollars’ fine or thirty days in the 
county chain-gang for the fust offence, an’ fifty dollars or sixty days 
for the next; an’ it’s so fixed that the third offence will put a man 
whar the buzzards can’t git him. 

‘Don’t you see that this hits rock bottom? The man has to 
look out for hisself an’ let his neighbors alone; it’s a drag-net that 
scoops up the individual that’s responsible, an’ leaves the saloon- 
keeper nothin’ to do but set behind the counter an’ read the news- 
paper an’ pay his license. We've got the idee down our way that it’s 
nothin’ but foolishness for to beat around the bush. Folks, you 
know, will have the’r toddy, an’ under our bill the toddy-drinkers an’ 
not the saloon-keepers, have to foot the bill when they take too much. 
The drunkard is the source an’ fountain-head, as the poet says, an’ 
when he's served a time or two in the county chain-gang, he'll come 
out the wust Prohibitionist you ever laid eyes on. He'll be a reformer 
right, an’ he'll be able for to make a good livin’ by recitin’ his expe- 
rience at the country Chattyquas. 

“That’s one section of our prohibition bill, an’ it means that it 
prohibits drunkenness as fur as it kin be diskivvered wi’ the naked 
eye. Then thar's another section that looks arter ‘my wanderin’ 
boy to-night.’ When a wanderin’ boy is found pacin’ aroun’ neigh- 
borhoods whar he aint got no business to be, he’s made for to give his 
name an? address, an? the next day his fond parents is summoned 
before the county jedge or the recorder, an’ made to tell why they 
allow the’r boy for to wander aroun’ at night; an’ ef they can’t give 
a good account of ther scandalous conduct, the head of the family 
will be fined fifty dollars for the first offence; for the second offence 
he’s sent to the rock pile in s'arch of the right kind of reform. An’ 
the same wi? gyardeens and step-daddies, executors, an’ executrixes. 
This part of our prohibition law was favorably reported by the 
Committee on State Paternalism, and its based on sound common 
sense. When the daddies and mammies of this country declar’ that 
they can't manage the youngsters they've fetched into the world, 
it's about time for the state to call 'em to taw. It' ll be so arter 
awhile that a policeman will be detailed to go arm-in-arm wi’ ever’ 
boy in the land for to keep him from takin’ a drink of whisky or 
smokin’ a cigarette, an’ then the mammies an’ ‘daddies kin sleep in 
peace. I made a speech on that part of the law that lays a heavy 
hand on the fond parents. I took for my text the well-known fact 
that thar never was a boy ruined in the wide world that his mammy 
and daddy didn't have a hand in the ruinin’. I've been watchin’ it all 
my life, an’ I know it’s so; an’ if we’ve got for to have paternalism, 
let's have it shore enough. Whar we see a boy gittin? out’n the 
straight an’ narrow path, let a duly qualified officer of the law take 
the mammy and daddy out to the back shed an’ dress ’em down wi’ a 
long keen buggy whip, an’ have the boy on hand for to see it 
well ‘done. 

“You’ve often hearn people, when they're talkin’ about a wild 
youngster, say that they’re mighty sorry for the boy’s 
mammy and daddy. Well, I’ve never got to that pass yit. 

I’m allers sorry for the boy, sorry that he’s got sech 

weak-kneed folks to mismanage him. 

that as long as the world stands the common run 

of folks will be sorry for the weak-minded daddies 
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and mammies. I allers feel like cussin’ when I hear a 
whole passel of grown people singin’, ‘Whar Is My 
Wanderin’ Boy To-night? The boys ought to 
git up a song like this: ‘Why Didn’t My Parients 
Raise Me Right?’ 
smack in the face. It’s enough for to give an old man the jim-jams 
to think of the wild folly of this world an’ the wooden-headed hypoc- 
risy of the great majority of its inhabitants. 

“You may think that Pm a-gittin’ away from Sanders & Doo- 
little’s gener'| assembly, but I amt so fur away. What [ve been 
givin’ you is the bald-headed outlines of the speech I made. You'll 
find the whole thing in our home paper, an’ the editor, on account of 
old times, didn't charge me but ten dollars a front foot for printin’ 
it. I reckon speeches come higher up here in your busy capital. 
Anyhow, I aint sorry I live whar I do; I never did like publicity 
onless it was mighty cheap. Some men you know like for to see ther 
names in print, but I never keered much for it ef it come too high. 

“Pll send you a copy of our prohibition bill when it gits cool 
enough to be printed. You'll also want to see our free pass bill. 
no mistake. Any state, county or town official 
that’s ketched wi’ a free pass is to give up his office an’ have the but- 
tons cut off'n his suit of cloze. We don’t take his word for it a-tall; 
he's to be s'arched by the grand jury twice a week in front of the 
court-house. The railroad bosses themselves can't ride on free 
in fact, nobody but new-born children an' ther nigger 
nurses can have free passes; all the balance of the folks have got to 
pay ther way or walk. We had a right smart dispute about engi- 
neers an' fir emen, but it come to be understood that they didn't need 
no pass; an’ likewise tramps could ride free ef they could keep from 
gittin’ ketched.” 

At this pomt Mr. Sanders paused and sighed deeply, and one 
of the young men, looking up, was surprised to find the face of the 
sage wearing a mournful expression. “I tell you," he went on, “this 
thing of bein’ a practisin’ statesman aint what it’s cracked up to be; 
it means reely hard work, the kind you use’ to hear your daddy or 
gran'daddy talk about when they was a-browsin’ an’ grazin’ in the 
pastur’s of the past.” 

“What we don’t understand," remarked some one, 

“is how you got your legislature in the first place?” 

“Well, PIH tell you," Mr. Sanders replied; “we 
got it up as a kind of pattern an’ model. We 
wanted to show the big legislatur’ how to trans- 


It’s à scorcher an’ 


passes ; 


That kind of a song would about hit the truth 
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acterate business; we wanted to convince the public 
that good work kin be done in the face of railroad 
lawyers an’ a hired lobby; an’ we wanted to be put 
on record in favor of the principle—it’s one of the 
first principles that you’ll find lyin’ around loose—that the mammies 
and daddies of the state that dunner how to raise the’r children right 
aint got no business a-havin’ 'em. An’ not only that, we want to put 
the responsibility right whar it belongs. I want you to publish fur 
an’ wide that wharsomever you kin put your finger on a wanderin’ 
boy to-night, you kin go right straight an’ put your other finger on 
the cause of the trouble. Whar a wanderin’ boy has got a mammy an’ 
daddy, you may know thar’s somethin’ wrong wi’ ’em. This is one of 
the rules that aint got no exceptions; when a boy wi’ a livin’? mammy 
an’ daddy goes wrong thar’s somethin’ rank an’ rotten whar the boy 
lives at. The 5 may not know of it, an' the mammy an' 
daddy may deny it wi’ tears an’ sighs, but the cause of the trouble 
lies between 'em. This is allers the case, an’ ef the mammy an’ daddy 
can’t control the’r boy, they aint got no business for to ax the state 
for to step in an’ take charge. But that’s what they’re a-doin’ of— 
sneakin’ away from ther own responsibilities, an’ tryin’ for to shove 
'em on somebody else. I hope I’m hidin’ my feelin’s, bekaze ef I was to 
show ’em exactly as they is, you wouldn’t feel like axin’ me out dinner 
—which is what I am here for. Git the fool mammies an’ daddies an’ a 
fool legislatur’ together, an’ you'll allers have what you've been git- 
tin’. The little legislatur’ at Shady Dale went for the bottom facts, 
an' got 'em. We was determ'd for to git at ’em ef we had for to sell a 
cow or two to do it. We fust thought we'd git a charter, but we 
soon diskivvered that a charter had for to be injunction proof, an’ 
none of that stripe was to be had outside of Delaware, whar one guar- 
anteed charter costs most as much as the fust car-load of Georgy 
peaches. So we called in Jeff Doolittle, who's been tryin’ for to git 
a combine on all the cotton-gins an’ thrashin’ machines in the county, 
an’ he said he thought he could work things so that our model legis- 
latur? would be in the natur? of a trust. Well, this suited me to a T, 
bekaze I wanted to have a trust whar I could see it an’ tickle its ribs 
when I felt lonesome. Now, that’s the way we started our legis- 
latur’. It aint nothin’ in the worl’ but a home-made trust, 
dressed in jeans an’ copperas, an' easy for to play wr. I 
could tell you lots more, but, reely, I think all on you 
ought to git back to your confectionery. I've flung 
so many so-longs at you that you don’t know what 

to do wi’ 'em, but PII resk one more.” 


THE WISHING-WELL 


HE NIGHT was Christ- 
mas Eve, a clear, cold 


Christmas Eve, white 
with snow and luminous with 
stars. A deep quietude 
brooded everywhere, for the 
holiday stir of the great town thirty miles distant had not yet 
reached—and spoiled—the village peace. Nevertheless, the silence 
was soon to be disturbed, though by very different sounds from the 
strident clamor of cities: for Miss Mary, the young school-mistress, 
had revived the pretty custom of Christmas carol-singing and was 


even now assembling her pupils, preparatory to making a sweet- 


throated pilgrimage from house to house. 

Already, Miss Mary's most enthusiastic minstrels were gathered 
around her hospitable hearth, waiting only for the laggard comers 
before starting forth. Miss Mary herself lingered at her piano, play- 
ing quaint old melodies, and in the window-seat near-by, their voices 
mingling indistinctly with the music, were Sylvia and Christopher. 

*You promise—honor bright—that you'll never tell?" Sylvia 
was demanding. 


“I promise—honor bright—that PI never tell," Christopher 
assured her solemnly. 


The little girl leaned forward with dramatic eagerness: There's 


a wishing-well in this town!” she announced, her tone a- sibilant 
whisper. 

“What. is a wishing-well?” asked the bewildered Christopher. 
“It’s new to me!” 

“Course it’s new to you—we don’t usually have ’em in our coun- 
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try. In England—where 
grandmother lived when she 
was a girl—there are lots 
and lots of 'em. There were 
two just a mile from grand- 
mother’s home—that is how 
and Sylvia drew herself up proudly in the twofold distinc- 
tion of possessing a British-born grandmother and an acquaintance 
with such delightful mysteries as wishing-wells. There prob’ly 
isn't but one wishing-well in America," she continued when she had 
satisfied herself Tis her companion was sufficiently impressed, *and 
Pm the only person who has found that. 
nobody but you, Christopher!“ 

Christopher felt a thrill of gratitude. For the moment, dazed by 
the honor of being made Sylvia's sole confidant, he forgot that he had 
not yet discovered the peculiar characteristics of the well in question, 
but directly his thirst for information returned: 
well?" he persisted. | 

It's a s a—why, it’s a wishing-well. The name tells you,” 
responded Sylvia impatiently, puckering her delicate brows as she 
always did when Christopher’s practical temperament attacked the 
fancies of her more romantic one. Then it occurred to her that in 
her knowledge lay her superiority, and she condescended to explain. 

“Tt’s a fairy well, Christopher. You kneel down before it, and 
dip in both hands to your wrists, and think of your heart’s desire. 
Then you lift out your hands—hollowed like cups—and drink all the 
water in your palms. And then—if you have faith, and don’t tell 
anybody what you’ve wished—the wish will come true!” 


I know,” 


But Pll show you—and 


“What is a wishing- 


* 
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Christopher's masculine tendency to skepticism asserted itself: 
*Pooh," he 5 ipaa d “I don’t believe anybody ever got 
anything that way." 

“Well, don't believe it—and don’t ask me where the wishing-well 
is, either. So there!“ Sylvia was not above employing veiled threats; 
bullets of that type never failed to hit the mark, and all is fair in 
war—and love. She wanted Christopher’s service and she wanted his 
absolute fealty to herself, to her lightest word, her most capricious 
deed. It was not fitting that he should doubt even a fairy tale if 
she told it. 


Don't ask me where the wishing-well is,“ she repeated sternly. 
Christopher's heart dropped downward several inches ; it seemed 
to throb achingly against his belt, a sensation which he had experi- 
enced on previous occasions when Sylvia had been cruel. He was an 
honest lad, and he did not believe in the efficacy of a wishing-well, 


but what is principle compared to the approval of one's lady? And 


after all, the Eternal Feminine has not a monopoly of curiosity. It 
behooved him, as a knight dedicated to gallantry and to adventure, to 
pursue the matter further. 

“Sylvia,” he said, taking a mental and spiritual leap, “Pll believe 
whatever you want me to | 

She turned the radiance of her smile full upon him, but, being 
wise beyond her years, she forbore to flaunt her triumph. Instead 
she rewarded him promptly by sharing with him her secret. 

“The wishing-well is in Miss Helene's yard.” 

Christopher shrank back, alarm for the first time chilling his 
-ardor. For Miss Helene was mad—not violent, but quite outside the 
pale of sanity—and madness and magic made a grewsome com- 
bination. 


Miss Helene was not, officially, Miss Helene at all, for she had 
married Ernest Brainerd fifteen years before. Five years after the 
marriage, she had stood helplessly by on the sweet, safe earth while 
her husband and baby daughter, who were canoeing on the river, were 
capsized and drowned. She had lost her reason with the loss of her 
beloved, but she had remained so gentle, so amiable and so piteous 
that her physician had allowed her to live on in her home, guarded by 
'a nurse and tended by the faithful old servants, who asked no better 
privilege than to save their mistress from an asylum. Miss Helene 
was very young when her great sorrow befell her, and partly because 
of her youth, and partly because they feared to speak her husband's 
name in her presence, her townsfolk resumed their earlier habit of 
calling her by her own girlhood name. She never passed beyond the 
confines of her garden and her orchard, but there she wandered day 
after day, through summer and through winter weather, searching 
for her dead. Every morning she told herself: I will find them 
to-day." And every nightfall she promised herself with tireless 
patience: “I will find them to-morrow.” 

Kindly neighbors, knowing how harmless and how hopeless were 
the delusions of her sick mind, often tried to cheer her loneliness, and 
they said of her that she was strangely unchanged by time, as if, with 


the arresting of her mental life, her physical being had also paused in 


the flush of first bloom. 


Her story was familiar even to the children, who sometimes 
caught glimpses through the shielding hedges of a fair and slender 
lady, strolling amid her roses with as light a grace of movement as 
that of the wind-stirred blossoms themselves. And yet, though she 
looked so lovely thus glimpsed within her garden closes, the children 
were afraid of her and hastened their steps when passing her house. 
Madness—ah, there was terror in the word! And Miss Helene, 
alluring though she was to the imagination, was dreadful, too. 

Hence it happened that Christopher, hearing the location of the 
wishing-well, recoiled in affright. 

“How do you know it’s a wishing-well anyhow?” he challenged. 

“Oh, it—it looks like one. It’s different somehow from other 
wells. It must be a wishing-well," concluded Sylvia with the con- 
viction of her longing for a miracle. 


In some things Sylvia was more daring than any of her mates. 
She had never met Miss Helene face to face, but had she done so, she 
would not have fled, fear-smitten, from the encounter. Rather would 
she have stayed and pitied—and learned. For there was in her a 
wonderful zest for life, a zest so keen that for the sake of a many- 
sided experience she would fain have walked in the shadow as well as 
in the sunlight, and gathered weeds as freely as flowers. Fired by 
such a spirit, it followed that she considered Miss Helene’s wishing- 
well—which her alert eyes had discovered through the winter-stripped 
hedges—none the less useful because of its weird situation. Where 
else, indeed, was there a spot so rich in glamour, so likely to harbor 
the powers of magic? 
. Certainly, Christopher’s prejudices could not be humored, and 


there was no leisure for argument. Other boys and girls were con- 
stantly arriving; Miss Mary's sitting-room buzzed with talk and 
laughter; presently they would all start on their carol-singing expe- 
dition. Meanwhile it was imperative that Christopher should be con- 
verted to Sylvia's desires—and commands. 

“Christopher, I’m going to that well to-night—yes, I am and 
you have to go with me. It will be easy to give the others the slip 
after we get out, and I must go—to-night—Christmas Eve!” 

*But, Sylvia, I can't take you there. Miss Helene's crazy—you 
know she is—and it wouldn't be safe. There's no telling what might 
come of it," protested the boy. 

* You're a coward!” 

“Im not!” denied Christopher, hotly, his sturdy manliness 
resenting the unjust charge. “PI fight any fellow—if he’s twice as 
big as me. But Miss Helene's a woman—lI couldn't fight her no 
matter what she might do. And its for you I’m afraid anyway— 
not for myself.” 

Sylvia measured his resistance with a practiced eye: 
go alone,” she said. 

At that moment Miss Mary left the piano: 
and hats, little people!” she ordered merrily. . 

In the succeeding bustle, Sylvia and Christopher were separated, 
but once out in the cold, crisp night, they were soon trudging side 
by side. Sylvia did not speak to her rebellious swain, but he kept 
beside her, as silent as she and as proud. The taunt, “You’re a 
coward!” still stung his cheek to outraged color, but stronger than 
pride, more enduring than anger was his loyalty to 
his resolution to protect her. Whither she went he would go—even 
to the brink of madness and magic. 


“Then Ell 


* On with the coats 


*his girl," and 


Everyone else was so gay that Sylvia and Christopher were for- 
gotten in the general chatter. Martha Haynes, usually all too ready 
to observe and criticize the conduct of others, was now better 
employed, having on this occasion secured a lad of her own with 
whom she was animatedly coquetting over a sprig of mistletoe. Miss 
Mary herself was absorbed in bantering the two big youths who 
escorted her. Christmas, like a jolly unseen saint, hovered benefi- 
cently in the air. 

At last the group halted at a friendly gate, and in response to 


‘a signal from Miss Mary, a dozen fresh young voices rose in an 


ancient carol which had been sung centuries before in the mother- 
country across the seas: 


“God rest you merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For remember Christ our Savior 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 


The old-fashioned words rang out so lustily that no one heard 
Sylvia’s deserting footsteps, nor Christopher’s stealthy pursuit of 
her. Carol-singing is too engrossing an occupation for the singers 
to keep watch of each other, and Miss Mary and her choir were con- 
veniently unconscious that two of their number had fled. 

When they were well away from their comrades, Sylvia turned 
to Christopher in pretended surprise: too?" she 
asked, incredulously. 

“You knew I would,” he replied. 

She softened with the swift change of mood that-so enchanted 
her captive. 

“Oh, Christopher," she exclaimed, earnest with some secret 
stress, you don’t understand why I want so much to go to the 
wishing-well to-night, and I can’t tell you—that would break the 
charm—but Pm not going just for fun. Truly, Pm not going 
just for fun!“ 

„Never mind. Don't you worry. I'Il take care of you, Sylvia, 
and you needn’t tell me any more than you please, either.” 

She shot a glance at him, a glance that was beautifully grateful 
and bright with unshed tears, but she said no more. ` 

Together they advanced to their adventure through a white 
world of stillness and snow. The far-off refrain of a carol was too 
faint to pierce the quiet, and their own steps were as noiseless as 
the steps of shadows. Thus they reached and entered Miss 
Helene's gate. 

No one looked forth from the windows or the doors of Miss 
Helene's house; the blinds were snugly drawn; the bolts were prob- 
ably barred for the night; the garden into which crept Sylvia and 


“You coming, 


Christopher was, save for the two clandestine visitors, deserted. Back 
of the garden was the orchard, and between these realms of flowers 


and fruit, now barren of their bloom, intervened a narrow open space 


,—the space where Sylvia had espied the wishing-well. 


: 


At sight of the well again, her courage rose with her purpose, 
and she put a detaining hand on Christopher's arm: “Stay here," 
she whispered, “on the edge of the garden. I must make my wish 
without you. Then I'm going into the orchard for a minute. Pd 
rather be alone just after I’ve made my wish, and nothing can hurt 
me when you are so near." 

Never before had Sylvia led him to the threshold of an adventure 
and then shut him out, but she was, when she chose, an imperious 
little person, and the boy submitted, shrinking back among the skel- 
etons of the hedges while she went forward unattended. He saw her 
kneel before the well and dip down her slim arms, and he wondered 
dimly what might be her wish, but not his wildest flight of fancy 
neared the truth. For Sylvia, the motherless, was pleading for a 
vision of her mother, to glorify her Christmas Eve. 

"The well was swollen to its brim by the heavy rains which had 
preceded the recent snow, and the water was bitterly cold, but the 
little girl bravely plunged in her hands, murmuring over and over in 
a solemn chant: 

“I wish to see my mother this Christmas Eve!“. 

And then, as she sprang to her feet, she supplemented magic 
with prayer: “Oh, God, let me see my mother! It isn't Christmas 
without a mother, and everybody has one but me!” 

Sylvia was, by temperament, a mystic. The light of mysticism 
illumined her face and she lifted it, expectant perhaps that heaven 
would open and send down to her a mother-angel. But there was no 
sign from the jeweled sky; the stars shone on, serene and 
unresponsive. 

“She may come in a dream,” thought Sylvia, her faith unshaken, 
and she turned into the orchard for her moment of solitude. 

The trees and the earth beneath them were clothed with snow 
which the streaming moonlight transmuted into silver. Fairyland 
could not be more brilliant nor heaven lovelier than was the night- 
enchanted orchard. The child who entered there entered into a 
kingdom—at least of beauty—and her hand fluttered upward to her 
throat to ease the thrill that seemed too poignant to bear. While she 
hesitated thus on the boundary of the splendor, with up-lifted hand 
and parted lips, some one moved from among the farthest trees and 
came toward her—some one with a shining mother-face. 

The approaching figure might have been either a woman’s or 
an angel’s, for both women and angels are painted young and slender 
and fair, but of one thing Sylvia was certain—the face that shone 
upon her own was a mother-face, whether angel’s or woman’s. So 
sure she was that she gave a quick, broken cry: Mother! Mother!“ 

And then, bridging the distant that separated them, with a 
single bound, she rested in the mother-being’s arms. How close those 
arms folded her, how warm, how real they were! 

“I knew you would-come,” breathed Sylvia to the shining face 
above her, “Oh, mother, mother, I knew you would come!” 

“I heard you calling me," answered the mother-being, “I heard 
you calling me, my little, little child! For you are my little child— 
though you’ve grown so tall and radiant.” 

Their lips touched and clung with a passion deeper and purer 
than the ecstasy of lovers, but even in that blessed embrace sorrow 
underlay joy, like a dark, strong current flowing steadily on below 
the rainbow-tinted waves of the surface. The rainbow would fade 
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and the roseate waters would pale with it, but the dark undercurrent 
would endure: each was conscious of it in the height of their fleeting 
rapture, and Sylvia herself uttered the words of fate. 

“If this could only last!” she sighed softly, “Oh, mother, if this 
could only last!“ | | 

The mother-being’s brow over-clouded, and as suddenly as she 
had gathered the child to her breast, she put her away: “It cannot 
last in this world," she murmured sadly. “I feel it in my soul! I 
must give you up—I must give you up nox." 

At that instant a boy's voice shouted anxiously from the garden. 

“Yes, yes!” replied Sylvia, “Pll be there directly. Wait where 
you are!“ And she gazed over her shoulder as if she dreaded an 
intruding presence. - E. 

“Ah,” mourned the mother-being, “I felt it in my soul!—I felt 
it in my soul! You are summoned, and you will go. But,” and a 
smile flashed across her features like a celestial flame, “beloved child 
of mine, there is no parting in Heaven!“ 

Again they clasped each other close, and then the mother-being 
thrust Sylvia forward to the-insistent boyish voice. 

And Sylvia obeyed, but on the outskirts of the orchard she 
lingered and looked backward, storing her memory for all the future 
years. The mother-being had paused also, and stood outlined, slender 
and beautiful, against the silver landscape: she reached forth her 
arms and called, low but clear, “Child of my heart, there will be no 
parting in Heaven!” 

The girl kissed her hands in response, and then, through the 
mist of her tears, she groped her way to Christopher. He did not 
question her, but with a gesture of superb belief, she offered her 
confession. 

"Oh, Christopher—my wish has come true!“ 

On Christmas morning, Sylvia went with Madam, her grand- 
mother, to church. The air was musical with rejoicing chimes; the 
snow, frozen overnight, crunched gaily beneath blithe feet; there was 
peace and much good will in the sun-lit world. But as they neared 
Miss Helene’s house, Madam walked slower and reverently bent her 
head. Glancing at the house, Sylvia was startled to see the symbol of 
death swinging in crepe folds from the door. | 

“Who is dead, grandmother?" asked the child, timidly. 

*Miss Helene, dearie. She escaped from her nurse last night, 
and at daybreak she was found lying in the orchard. Her heart had 
given way. Strange,” mused Madam, more to herself than to Sylvia, 
"for she could have had no shock. But ’tis better so—she was 
smiling, they say.” 

“Poor thing,” said Sylvia, gently, “poor thing—out there alone 
in the snow. I’m glad she smiled.” 

The little girl had not confided to Madam her own adventure of 
Christmas Eve, and acutely intelligent though she was, she did not, 
even on learning the coincidence of Miss Helene’s death in the orchard, 
doubt that the mother-being whose arms had held her so tenderly was 
divine rather than mortal. Through the magic of the wishing-well a 
miracle had been vouchsafed to her; she had received it with supreme 
faith, and she still believed. The sweetness of it so overflowed her 
heart that it seemed to reach and enfold Miss Helene where she lay 
in the darkened house, smiling and dead. 

“Oh, Pm glad she smiled "* repeated Sylvia. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA 


AND THEIR CHRISTMAS 


N ALL ovr complex modern life there is no season 
Eh picturesque and yet more practical, more 

significant or more influential than that of the 
Christmas-tide. While its spiritual characteristics 
may have become more or less obscured by its commercial and social exactions, 
yet the holiday serves as a point of concentration for our philanthropic impulses 
both latent and active; and well-directed and timely philanthropy is, after all, 
the best and wisest expression of the great spiritual impetus brought into the 
world by the events which this anniversary seeks to commemorate. 

While it is obviously impossible even to enumerate the vast amount of Christ- 
mas help that is yearly given to the thousands of poor and needy throughout the 
world, one phase of this concerted effort toward the alleviation of suffering should 
be of interest because of its unusual origin. 

It may seem a “far cry" from prison cell to Christmas in humble homes, and 
yet the shadow cast by the one so often darkens the other that it is but natural 
for those who seek to bring hope and help to the condemned criminal to seek to 
do so through the medium of family ties—a medium which only an inspired 


By S. T. DALSHEINTER 


woman's hand could touch gently but firmly enough 
for the vibration to be felt deep within the sin- 
hardened heart. 

The story of Christmas in the homes of impris- 
oned criminals is so indissolubly associated with one woman's name that it is 
almost a household word, for Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth is the “Little Mother" 
beloved of many; and one of the most powerful factors in the reformation of the 
eriminal after he has served a term of imprisonment. Years ago, when, as 
a very young girl, she married the son of the distinguished founder and leader 
of the Salvation Army, General William Booth, she became herself deeply 
interested in philanthropic work. When it was found expedient to estab- 
lish an entirely separate organization adapted for work in America, Mrs. 
Booth and her husband became the natural leaders of what they termed 
“The Volunteers” of America. Soon thereafter Mrs. Booth discovered, 
almost by accident, that she possessed a wonderful gift of personal magnetism 
which she demonstrated by a talk to prisoners, and which appealed to them most 
powerfully. This work seemed ready to her hand, and many and varied were 
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the methods she used to convince 
these outcasts of society that, in 
very truth “men may rise on step- 
ping stones of their dead selves to 
higher things.“ This was a work 
where intuition and womanly ten- 
derness rather than rigor and 
method were the weapons to be 
used in her warfare of reform, 
and chief among these instru- 
ments was the constant appeal to 
the prisoner’s love for “his own 
fiesh and blood.” Nature, herself, 
has used the same instrument to 
protect the race, and Mrs. Booth 
followed humbly but wisely in the 
steps of the Great Mother. 

In telling of her prison work, 
she says, “When all else has 
failed, I have finally reached the 
heart of the most hardened crim- 


inal by asking, ‘Have you a 
family and are they provided 
for?" Many a strong man has e 


she softened by this question, and 
it is especially effective at the 
Christmas season when all the world seems united in an effort to be happy if only 
for a day. Because a man is shut away behind prison bars it is no reason why 
his mind does not conjure up pictures of the Yule-tide as it is shown in song 
and story; and even eyes long used to grim prison sights will see visions of 
dazzling snow sparkling in the sun's rays; glowing holly berries or dull tinted 
mistletoe, blazing fires and gleaming lights; and even ears dulled by prison 
sounds will hear, in fancy, the musical chiming of Christmas Bells and the far-off 
singing of Christmas songs. Gifts, of course, figure in all images of Christmas, and 
the imprisoned man remembers that Santa Claus is no longer exclusively the 
patron saint of the children, but that the pretty fiction serves for older folk 
as well. Such visions coming to the prisoner at the great annual festival are 
all the more pathetic because in his heart he knows only too well what Christmas 
really is for those of his own who still struggle in the world he has left. 

As Mrs. Booth says, “The man serving in prison as punishment for his crime 
becomes a ward of the state. During his imprisonment he is fed, clothed, sheltered, 
and in sickness receives medical attention. There are those, however, who suffer 
with him, and in their case there is often destitution to the point of starvation, and 
they have to suffer keenly not only from the shame of his misdeeds, but from the 
lack of the support he once offered them." And here we find the keynote to 
Mrs. Booth's work outside the prison walls. It will readily be seen that there are 
no institutions adapted to the needs of the families of criminals. The children 
are not orphans and the mothers often feel as though they had no right to appeal 
for aid to the great Bureaus of Charity in the large cities. Again many of these 
families are foreigners and are pitiably ignorant even of our manner of helping 
the destitute; and yet again the women often feel a laudable desire to provide 
for their own wherever possible. That they often fail in their efforts Mrs. Booth 
has discovered only too well, and by this knowledge there is opened up an entirely 
new field for philanthropic effort, which has resulted as a sort of natural evolu- 
tion from the prison work. 

Throughout the length and breadth of the land Mrs. Booth has traveled from 
prison to prison; by special permission of the officials in charge she has personal 
talks with the prisoners and in these talks she gets the addresses of their families 
whom she afterwards seeks and to whom she renders the much-needed aid. Grad- 
ually the lists of such families increase; the prisoners write to Mrs. Booth and 
send addresses of their kindred to her New York office. These addresses cover 
every locality in the country, and in each case the family is found and helped 
according to individual needs. At the Christmas season these needs seem some- 
how more urgent and many are the stories Mrs. Booth tells of her Christmas day 
experiences, when, as she says, she plays "Santa Claus's Partner." 

This Christmas work of the Volunteers of America is no vicarious effort, and 
it is no indiscriminate and general movement of wholesale and unthinking giving. 
It means in almost every case personal and individual efforts. In very truth Mrs. 
Booth is *Mother" to an enormous family, each one with known and recognized 
needs and wants, and each with tastes and wishes to be consulted whenever 
possible. » 

We hear a good deal of the trials of the mother of a family at Christmas 
time; the shopping to be done, the children to be pleased, the friends to be 
remembered, the servants and dependents to be provided for ands the myriad 
duties which threaten to make the season one of 
extra work rather than of added pleasure for the 
head of the household. But just let us consider what 
it means to be the guiding hand seeking to provide 
for many thousands of children and many hundreds of 
mothers. Yet this is just what Mrs. Booth does year 
after year, for even with her capable corps of assist- 
ants and co-workers the planning and directing as 
well as much of the actual shopping necessarily falls 


We have all in 


upon her. eS ; 
* ? I 
She is, herself, a woman of more than ordinary eee il 
charm; her enthusiasms and her beautiful optimism . 


impress the interviewer, and while she tells of her 
interesting experiences her listener feels inspired with 
a deep personal admiration for the woman, as well 
as a growing reverence for her work. In a recent 
interview she told of her work among the prisoners 
and her close touch with their families. Her face 
brightened with her own enthusiasm and it was not 
difficult to read the secret of her success, for her 
ardent desire to hold out a helping hand to all 
the needy of her world is shown in the light of her 
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carnival. 


We are peers of 


Assembling the Christmas dinner 


LOVE 


We lack love; if we have love 


all, 


Earth below and stars above, 


Love makes the ring’d world ours, 
God, 

Love woos and wakes the flowers, 
Dew-drowsing “neath the sod. 
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luminous brown eyes, and.is con- 
veyed in every tone of her charm- 
ing voice. 

She said that one of her meth- 
ods of keeping in touch with “her 
boys” (as she calls the prisoners 
who make of her a friend) is to 
have them 
“The League.” 
This entails the signing and the 
keeping of a 


join what she calls 


Volunteer Prison 
simple pledge of 
future probity, the obeying of 
prison rules, submitting to prison 
discipline and recognizing in it a 
just punishment for wrong doing. 
The this League 
write Mrs. Booth, 
and, said, let- 
ters and her talks with these men 


members of 
frequently to 
as has been these 
have led to her helping their fam- 
ilies. 

In telling the 
work last Christmas, Mrs. 


story of her 
Booth 
“Our work in the Volunteer 
Prison League Department began 


said: 


in November. There were let- 
ters to write to the Chaplains to announce to the ‘boys’ our desire to 
help the dear ones belonging to them who were really destitute; let- 


ters for publication in the press, asking the public to help us financially, 
letters to mothers to find out the sizes of little shoes for certain feet that needed 
shoeing; and again, letters to our many friends who had helped us play Santa 
Claus’s Partner last year, just to remind them that far away in the distance, we 
had heard the tinkle of the sleigh bells. Then the great book of Christmas record 
had to be opened and studied and all the children’s ages and sizes revised. ‘Then, 
every mail was bringing in the names of new little ones that had to be added to 
the list, and yet other mothers whose anxicties and cares we must try to meet with 
comfort. It is one thing methodically to send out letters, and it is quite another 
thing to deal with the myriad answers that pour in as a response. And so Decem- 
ber, especially the concluding weeks of it, became a wearying rush of work and 
bustle. There were lists of children to make out for our shopping expeditions; 
there were families to visit; there were scores of receipts to send out every day, 
and letters of thanks to write to our many generous friends. There were barrels 
and boxes of clothing, toys and dolls to unpack; there were great long grocery 
lists to make out; candy and stockings in undreamed of quantities to be ordered 
and re-ordered as our lists of families grew more and more formidable. Our part 
of Cooper Square became a jammed mass of packing cases and barrels, which 
made some ladies remark when they came to see me, ‘You can certainly only 
employ thin secretaries and assistants, Mrs. Booth, for any other kind could not 
possibly get around here." 

Mrs. Booth explained fully the source from whence came the supplies for her 
vast Christmas giving. Splendid help came to her from the public, from Church 
Associations and King's Daughters Societies, and the girls of Vassar College sent 
a supply of beautifully and daintily dressed dolls which brought joy to many 
small hearts. She said that she had been censured for the giving of so many 
toys, but that she never had to expend a cent for this part of her Christ- 
mas offering, all the toys being given her. One New York firm 500 
pounds of toys, while from numerous other sources like gifts were sent. In addi- 
tion to toys and clothes sent, money was also received, as the “Volunteers” is not 
an organization of wealth, their sources of revenue being solely in the hearts 
of their friends. 


sent 


“I purchased nearly $2,000 worth of clothing," said Mrs. Booth, “pretty 
dresses for the girls, sweaters, trousers and caps for the boys and other needed 
garments for the'mothers, with entire outfits for the babies; so much of everything 
that I really thought we should have to utilize a part of Cooper Square itself 
as a storeroom and ask good old Peter Cooper in his solemn old way to stand 
guard over our Santa Claus possessions. Fortunately I had a devoted and inde- 
fatigable band of workers who worked long after office hours. As I ordered and 
bought from the stores, and the expressmen brought in the, packages and barrels, 
so they packed and the big pile of boxes ready to be shipped grew larger. So 
the work went on day after day and Christmas came nearer and nearer.” 

Last year the Christmas work was carried on in more than one hundred 
From 
each of these cities enthusiastic reports were sent to the New York office, and so 
universal was the gratitude expressed that the same band of 


cities, and it was estimated that about 100,000 persons were reached. 

workers have 
redoubled their efforts for the present season. Among 
the cities especially selected for this Christmas offer- 
ing, in 1906, in addition to New York, were Boston, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Cleveland, and Newark, N. J. In 


each of these, donations were made of basket- 
dinners, clothing, toys, candy and all the season's 
largess. 


It was found wiser in many cases to give the 
food in basket form rather than to have the regula- 
"set workers believe in the 


tion these 
sacredness of the home, and in bringing Christmas 


dinner," as 
cheer and brightness to the family hearthstone, they 
hope to exorcise the evil spirit of crime and tempta- 
tion. 

And so the work goes on—as a pebble is dropped 
into a still pool, the ripples extend in an ever-grow- 
ing circle until it is difficult to measure its ra- 
dius, so the accomplishments of this charity, with 
its origin in the atmosphere of sin and crime, reach 
far out into the world of woe, helping whenever it 
may, and surely marking in its path a step toward 
the moral elevation of the race. 


LovEMAN. 
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A Christmas Story 


Continued from Page 20. 


about a road like dat. Dem what tromped on it long time ago, it seems 
like dey er boun’ ter tromp on it long years atter—comin’ an’ gwine, 
gwine an’ comin'—an' some nights I kin hear um all night long. Many 
an’ many’s de time dey keeps me comp’ny when I’m wake, an’ den when 
I draps ter sleep dey'll slip inter my dreams an' stay dar twel I dunner 
if Im wide awake er no." | 


David Bozeman would have said, under other circumstances, that 
she was so old she was childish, but he remembered that the very sim- 


plicity of children often carries them very close to the things that we 


desire to know—the things that seem to be hidden behind a veil. In her. 


simplicity and good faith, she was very much like a. child. 


While he was pondering over her remarks, she suddenly asked about 
Miss Little Sally's picture, remarking, when, he. drew it: forth from his. 
pocket, that she simply wanted to see if he had left it exposed in his 
office, where everybody could see it. She took it in ber hands, however, 


and examined it with a new interest. “When did you git dis, suh?" she 
asked. “An’ what is you done wid de one she sont me?” He protested 
that it was the identical picture he had had all along, but she shook her 
head. “Wa’n’t dey sump'n writ on de yuther one?" she asked. “Aint Miss 
Little Sally say on it ‘Fer my darlin’ snarlin’ Mammy-Granny, fum little 
Sally in de valley?’ " 

He took the photograph, and found that every trace of writing had 
vanished. He suggested that perhaps the warmth of his body had caused 
the writing to fade. He might have gone further and said that he had 
subjected the picture to many long and close inspections at times when 
he was alone in his office, but he felt a certain degree of shyness about 
the matter. More puzzled than he cared to admit, he handed the picture to 
the old Negro woman once more. “Dis aint de same picture, suh: la, no!“ 
With her, she said, a thing once in mind was long remembered, more 
especially if it had anything to do with Miss Little Sally, who was the 
salt of the earth—let the earth be green or gray. And then, in the most 
careful and deliberate manner, she proceeded to note the points of dif- 
ference, as they appeared to her; and they seemed to grow and accumu- 
late under her eye and finger. She was so earnest about it, and her 
suggestions seemed to be so well warranted, that young Bozeman, practi- 
cal to the last degree, was almost willing to admit that some change 
had really taken place. 

He would have been the first to laugh at himself, but deep dewn 
in his mind, he felt that some change, obvious or subtle, as the case might 
be, had indeed taken place; that it had softened and mellowed until it 


seemed to be a different picture. “You sho was right bout de chil’ in de 


dream, suh," remarked Mammy-Granny Guster, with some emphasis. zt 
allers tell folks dat ef dey er gwineter have dreams, dey better have um 
right: I’ve said it all my life, an’ PN say it twel I die." 

David Bozeman could hardly concentrate his mind as he walked 
homeward, for Mammy-Granny Guster's last words kept ringing in his 
ears: "I've said it all my life, an’ I'll say it twel I die!“ They per- 
sisted in his mind till he was compelled to time his steps to the rhythm 
that repetition gave them. But beneath this rhythm of iteration was a 
feeling of mild astonishment that he had not been more amazed at the 
hints and intimations of the old woman; that he had not pressed more 
closely for an explanation; that he had not insisted on arguing the matter, 
if for no other reason than to place himself on record against all such ideas 
and beliefs. Moreover, he felt that he should at least have pretended to 
be amazed that any person, even an old Negro woman, could entertain 
such ideas. He pretended to himself that if he had done his whole duty 
he would have stood up more stoutly for modern science, which practically 
denies the existence of spirit. : 

This young man, being intensely modern and practical, was not at 
all satisfiéd with himself. He felt somehow that he had not, as it were, 
defended the spirit of the age—the age that can have what is denied to 
the individual. And then it suddenly occurred to him that the age stands 
only for what it can see and handle. We are so given over to conven- 
tions of one sort and another that even thought cannot be said to be free. 
We hear a good deal about the freedom of thought, but we know that it 
is free only within certain limitations; it may run hither and yonder, 
always within certain well defined boundaries, but it must run back 
to earth as soon as ever it has peeped through a crack in the fence that has 
been put up around its playground; and some fine day, when an adven- 
turous soul discovers the fourth dimension of space, eyes that have always 
believed that things are what they seem to be and thoughts that have 
never ventured far from their comfortable home, will never be able to 
perceive and comprehend it. 

“What frauds we all are!" the young man exclaimed with a laugh, 
and a shrug of the shoulders, as though he could thereby relieve himself 
of some invisible burden. The first business before him when he reached 
his office, was the photograph, of course. He subjected it to a very 
close inspection under a reading-glass, and though there seemed to be 
no doubt that there had been a change—and for the better—he attributed 
it to the many exposures he had given the picture under the glare of 
the electric light in his office. As for the inscription, it had vanished 
without leaving a trace behind, and that, he thought, was due to the 


A 
light, though he wondered where such ink could be found manufactured 
in this time of solid progress. 

For several days, business occupied his mind to the exclusion of 
everything else. The Christmas holidays were at hand, and the New 
Year would shortly follow, and he felt. bound to have everything in ship- 
shape for that. He stirred up -his bookkeepers and his assistants to 
extra work, and the poor fellows thought he was growing unnecessarily 
hard. He personally looked after all the details of his growing business, 
and betrayed a nervous energy that was new. He was more irritable 


than he had been, and more insistent on having everything in perfect | 
order. 


He had no more letters to read to Mammy-Granny Guster, and there- 
fore. no excuse for going to Cosby's Wood. For some reason or other, 
letters from little Sally had ceased to arrive, and he said to himself that 
it was well that they had, for he had no time to waste in reading letters 
written to an old Negro woman. One day he learned that Mrs. Cosby 
and her daughter had returned home, but whether for good and all, or 
only for the holidays his informant was unable to say. 

Very shortly after this information came to his ears a messenger 
came from Mammy-Granny Guster, asking if he would be kind enough” 
to call on her. This, he said, was the height of impudence, but he 
responded very promptly nevertheless. He found the old Negro woman 
in bed. She vigorously resented the suggestion that she was sorely in 
need of attention, declaring that Miss Little Sally was doing all that 
could be done, and a great deal more than was necessary, if the truth 
was known. The old woman said that she was only taking a rest that 
was made necessary by her pretended hunt for the picture which Mr. 
Bozeman had in his pocket. She was obliged to hunt and hunt, just 
to make Miss Little Sally believe that the picture was really misplaced, 
for it would never do in the world for her to discover that it had been 
carried around by a young chap that she wasn't even acquainted with. 
She was as tired, she said, as if she had been attending a protracted 
meeting, where you have to sit up all night and sing when you are not 
engaged in fanning the mourners, or dragging them out where they can 
get air. She asked the young man for the photograph, and insisted 
that it be placed under her pillow, declaring that the young woman would 
never be happy until she knew it was not lost. 

And he had hardly complied with Mammy-Granny Guster's wishes, 
when who should come bouncing in the door but little Sally Cosby herself? 
She had no sooner bounced in than she became very dignified, apparently 
very much ashamed of the swish and the swirl and the flutter with which 
she had entered the cabin. Yes, she was very dignified, but even the 
cold hand of dignity could not hide the singular beauty of her counte- 
nance. And she was no more embarrassed than if David Bozeman had 
not been a strong and strikingly handsome young fellow. 

As for David, he thought she was the most beautiful creature his 
eyes had ever beheld, and he was willing then and there to denounce the 
photograph as a libel and a slander. She wasn't small at all; the 
poor fellow had been terribly deceived because she was called little Sally. 
She was large enough to be what she was—the loveliest, the most charm- 
ing, the most delicious—he couldn't find words to describe her. And 
although he felt forlorn, and very much alone in the world at that par- 
ticular time, he wouldn't have exchanged one stolen glance at her face, 
dim as was the light in the room, for a wagon-load of photographs. 


The young fellow was standing by the fireplace—a humble man on 
a humble hearth—and the dignified young lady merely recognized his 
presence by an odd little movement of her head., No sooner had she done 
that than she began to scold Mammy-Granny Guster for fatiguing herself, 
and David Bozeman wondered what he could do to deserve and receive 


such a pretty rating. He would have felt still humbler than he was, and 


a little sad, too, but how he would have gloated over the opportunity! 
Certainly Mammy-Granny Guster was neither humble nor sad; in fact, 
she was triumphant. There wasn’t anything the matter with her; any- 
body in the world would have had to go to bed after hunting high and 
low for a picture that didn’t amount to anything when it was found. 
Little Sally declared that the picture wasn’t important at all, but the 
old Negro woman replied that it had been important enough to be inquired 
about, and to hunt for, and now, that it was found it was highly important 
that it should be restored to its rightful owner. In her experience she 
had found that when anybody gives you anything it is not yours at all, 
and you had just as well have it ready to return to the rightful owner. 
Thank goodness! she had found the picture where it wasn’t lost, and now 
whoever wanted it might have it, and she’d thank them to take it away. 

Little Sally tried hard to suppress her laughter, and the more she 
tried, the harder she laughed, which made her, David Bozeman thought, 
more beautiful than ever. And what should that humble and forlorn 
man do but add his baritone ha-ha to little Sally Cosby’s silver treble? 
He was both afraid and ashamed to do so, but he couldn’t help himself; 
he was swept into the hilarity whether or no, though he had no idea 
what it was all about, so dense is the comprehension of grown men the 


Continued on Page 35. 
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A Glance in Passing 


By DON MARQUIS 


IT I5 REPORTED that Mr. Upton Sinclair intends to 

Literary "expose" Newport society—indeed, before this para- 
Cockroaches graph is printed a 40,000-word novel by this Sweet 
Singer of the Sausage may be on the news stands; it is 

nid that Mr. Sinclair is a very rapid writer. Ten thousand words a day 
is nothing when your Heart is in Your Work, as Elbert Hubbard would 


say. Mr. Sinclair, it is reported, penetrated into the homes of the people 


whom he intended to expose in the disguise of a servant. Of course it 
was more fitting for him to disguise himself as a servant than it would 
have been to disguise himself as a friend, but it does not strike the casual 
observer as being very good taste at that. And yet, what was Mr. Sinclair 
to do?—it must be obvious to anyone who has ever read his “Jungle” 
that it would be an impossibility for Mr. Sinclair convincingly to disguise 
himself as a novelist; and he had to get in some way or other, you know. 
Of course there was another way open to him; if it was absolutely 
necessary for his literary purposes to crawl around the kitchen sinks 
of other people, to pry into their wardrobes, to scramble along their 
pantry shelves, to scurry from under their beds, and so forth, he 
might have cast aside disguises altogether and gone as a Cockroach. 
We feel no particular impulse to come to the defense of Newport any 
more than we do to the defense of Podunk, Pittsburgh or Dodd's Corners; 
and yet even Newport has a just cause for complaint when Newport is 
approached in this manner. Unfortunately there is no condition of society 
which does not include families and individuals that fall below the best 
standards. Stupidity, selfishness, immorality, are old acquaintances. We 
may see them anywhere. We may see nothing but them, if we look for 
nothing else. And the person who enters a house in disguise by that 
token signifies the sort of “copy” he is looking for and means to have. 


* 


Mrs, ANNA Rogers, in a recent issue of the Atlantic 
A Woman Monthly, asserts that the American woman has megalo- 
On Women mania; that her attitude towards marriage is apt to be 
either supercilious or sentimental; that she fails to realize 
that she owes a duty to society in general to the same extent that the 
American man does; that her training as a girl does not fit her for matri- 
mony, and that the increasing tendency towards divorce in this country 
is largely due to the American woman's failure so thoroughly to forget 
her individualistic ideas as to make a success of her end of the matrimo- 
nal game. In short, Mrs. Rogers says a great deal which no mere man 
would be quite bold enough to say; and already there is a war of words 
arisen. There is just one trouble concerning generalizations of this sort — 
that is, that they are generalizations. When you say “the American 
woman", just whom do you mean? Out of, let us say, twenty million 
women, how many have had a chance to develop megalomania, how many 
have been encouraged td foster the delusion that they are superior to 
al the world else? How many have had the opportunity to indulge 
themselves in, to riot in, the individualistic ideas which are asserted to be 
making them unfit for the desperate adventure of matrimony? The 
fact is that nature, and economic conditions, will always keep the over- 
whelming majority of the women of any nation from any very. marked 
deviation from the feminine norm. 
* 


THE CUBAN PAPERS have been persistent, for several 
months, in their assertion that certain American corpo- 
rations are attempting to stir up a rebellion in the island 
against the American provisional government. The 
object of this attempt, it is asserted, is to force the United States to con- 
tinue the occupation of Cuba for an indefinite period, perhaps to make 
it permanent. Obviously a series of riots directed against the authority 
which has stepped in for the purpose of securing order, at the invita- 
tion of the Cubans themselves, would be excuse enough for the United 
States to continue its occupation beyond the date set for the next 
Cuban election, if the Washington administration chose to do so. Early 
in October a number of Cuban leaders were arrested on the charge of 
conspiracy against the provisional government, and since that date the 
Havana papers have been printing stories to the effect that these alleged 
conspirators were working on money furnished them from New York. 
How much truth there is in the charge we do not know; but from the 
general drift of events it does not take much foresight to see the day 


In Cuba 


when Cuba will “belong to” the United States. And having once got 
the island, the United States will, in all likelihood, give the islanders 
about the same sort of unjust treatment as the Filipinos and the Porto 
Ricans have received. 
bd 
BY UNJUST TREATMENT it is not necessarily meant that 
Governmental we have failed in justice because we have failed sooner 
Forms and i ; T "1; 
Food to give them something like self-government. The Fili- 
pinos now have a representative body, of a sort. But 
the justice which we might have given the islanders is with regard to 
a market for their principal products. If they had that, it is conceivable 
that the majority of the inhabitants would not care greatly about the 
form of government. American failure has consisted in dealing in too 
much of the commodity known as “hot air" with regard to posi mar 
forms. If we governed the islanders practically as if they were subjects 
—in disregard of the constitutional fact that this Republic or its ruler 
can have no subjects—and still gave them justice in that relationship; 
justice in their courts and fair treatment in an economic way, we would 
more nearly discharge our moral obligations to them than by giving 
them republican governmental forms which the great majority of them 
are unfit to handle or understand and at the same time denying them 
the privilege of eating. They have had too many promises of liberty on 
an empty stomach. It is hard to believe that the amazing welter of 
diverse and inferior races which constitutes the population of the Phil- 
ippines will ever be able to appreciate the gift of governmental institu- 
tions worked out by a (largely) Anglo-Saxon people for themselves; but 
it is a physical fact that they would appreciate a market at TE as 
good as they had under Spain. Fewer sentimental generalities, and 
more chance to make an honest living out of their natural resources is 
what they need. But the American temperament is peculiar; it shudders 
with horror at the idea of not promising these people institutions and 
governmental machinery almost like those which are possessed by the 
States, and it is not affected to any great extent by their essential rob- 
bery for the benefit of a few American corporations. 


2 
THE PRESIDENT MADE his trip down the Mississippi the 
Waterway occasion for several speeches in further explanation of 
Improve- 


ments his views upon a variety of subjects, including the need 
for a larger navy, his attitude towards the big corpora- 
tions, and the feasibility of a deep waterway for freight from the Lakes 
at Chicago to the Gulf at New Orleans. And this latter question of the 
improvement of inland waterways has a direct and important bearing 
upon the whole transportation situation. Very frequently a community 
will cry out that it is being discriminated against in the matter of freight 
rates, as compared with another town, in entire forgetfulness that the 
basic reason of its rival’s lower rates is the fact that the rival is situated 
upon some navigable stream. “When the water rate sinks," says the 
President, "the land rate cannot be kept at an excessive height." Obviously 
so; and the task of wrenching from the congressional committee rooms 
enough money to make more streams navigable, and more freight rates 
sink, is one of the most fruitful upon which Southern congressmen in 
particular may expend their energy. * 


THE FORESTRY BUREAU at Washington sends us from time 

Concerning to time instructive little pamphlets which tell us that the 
Trees woods of the United States are being murdered, and that 

this thing should not be. We believe that Mr. Gifford 

Pinchot is the most active mover in the work for forest preservation, and 
President Roosevelt has also interested himself very deeply in the matter. 
We heartily approve of their activity, but our interest is more selfish and 
less practical than theirs, and entirely sentimental. For we are senti- 
mentalists. One of the things which we are sentimental about is, forests 
in general. We like to associate with them. They are wise. And the next 
best thing to being able to go into the woods is to have the woods brought 
in to you, and an open wood fire does that very thing. It brings the 
woods to you; you can sit in front of it this winter and enjoy last June, 
and many previous Junes, for all the light, the sound, the color, the 
motion, the scent, the manifold experiences, which have been soaked 
in by a tree through all the years of its growth, are released again by the 


ae. 
action of the Hames. There are many secrets 
NE -imprisoned beneath its bark. The most exquis- 


= jte of human experiences are apparently the 
most transient. But this transience is only 
apparent. In reality that beauty and joy which 


- seem to die the soonest live the longest. Because 


of their very poignance they are thrust the 
more deeply into the texture of the undying 
soul and grow to be a part of its permanence. 
And a tree's experience (we are convinced of 
it) is not dissimilar; its absorbs the ephemeral, 
| more beautiful, essences of the out-of-doors; 
throughout its years of growth it is gathering 
in something from the transient life which 
sounds and flashes and dies all about it. That 
was a pretty tale of the dryads, because it was 
a true tale; a dryad is the soul of a tree. When 
you put the fire to a log it will give forth 
again the motive of many a sprightly comedy 
of the underwoods; it renders up the cheep and 
twitter of the silly birds that played at love 
among the leaves; its informs you of the clown- 
ish squirrels that used to skurry through its 
brfinches; it whispers secrets of Titania’s court, 
and that chirp and crackle of the singing flames 
was first the chant the cricket flung across the 
hawthorn-scented hushes of the May. A log is 
a treasure-house; it is a reservoir; it is the 
record of a music-box; it is a book of plays. 
Poke the fire and choose your time and place— 
the proscenium is lit, the curtain is up, the actors 
are at your service—will you have Robin Hood 
and Little John?—or does your fancy run to 
Arden and that wise Fool?—or shall Robin 
Goodfellow himself come and tell you what juice 
it is that fairies squeeze upon the eyes of sleep- 
ing mortals that they may be opened upon all 
the wild, shy life of the underwoods?—or for 
a taste of melodrama shall they show you a 
gallant of King Oberon’s train slaying a mon- 
'strous fire-fly to gain his lady’s favor?—or do 
you have a taste for older tales of older forests 
still? Poke the fire, then, and here comes a 
rout of jolly satyrs ramping through the brakes. 
Or is it some nearer, some more intimate, some 
personal recollection of your own particular 
. youth that you desire to see enacted once more? 
Poke the fire then, and perhaps—but here, we ll 
be getting sentimental in earnest about this for- 
est business (which is a very practical matter 
and has a vast bearing upon economies and 


things) if we aren't careful. 
» 


Four YEARS President 
The President Roosevelt was not a very popu- 
Euh lar man in the South; but to-day 
there are few Southerners more 
popular in this part of the world than is this New 
Yorker. Little things show. George Broad- 
hurst’s play, “The Man of the Hour,” has been 
touring the South, and it will be remembered 
that there is one line in that play which lauds 
the President's corporation policies. In sev- 
«ral Southern cities the audiences broke out into 
spontaneous three-minute demonstration at the 
delivery of that line; demonstration of a sort 
usually reserved until the band plays "Dixie." 
And probably ninety per cent of those who 
applauded would get a little nettled at you if 
you called them anything but Democrats, It 
looks as if John Temple Graves (who used to 
be a Prohibitionist, but has now become a 
Hearst Independent Leaguer) was right when he 
said that the Southern people admired Mr. 
Roosevelt because they thought he was the big- 
gest Democrat in the country. 


AGO 


d 


— 
THE IDEA THAT a convict, 
Carter Gets whether innocent or . guilty, 
Another 
Chance finds all avenues of honest 


endeavor barred to him upon 
his release from prison, is one of the stock con- 
ventions of the novelist and the playwright. 
But if the one imprisoned possesses superior 
ability of some sort he may find a place for 
himself; the world needs competent men. Cap- 


The Sage and the Woman 


By DON MARQUIS 


9 WIXT ancient Beersheba and Dan 
Another such a caravan 
Dazed Palestine had never seen 
As that which bore Sabea’s queen 
Up from the fain and flaming South 
T'o slake her yearning spirit’s drouth 
At wisdom’s pools, with Solomon. 


With gifts of scented sandal-wood, 

And labdanum, and cassia-bud, 

With spicy spoils of Araby 

And camel-loads of ivory 

And heavy cloths that glanced and shone 

With inwrought pearl and beryl-stone 
She came, a bold Sabean- girl. 


And did she find him grave, or gay? 

Perchance his palace breathed that day 

With psalters sounding solemnly— 

Or cymbals’ merrier minstrelsy— 

Perchance the wearied monarch heard 

Some loose-tongued prophet’s meddling word ;— 
None knows, no one—but Solomon! 


She looked—with eyne wherein were bleni 
All ardors of the Orient; 

She spake—all magics of the South 

Were compassed in the witch’s mouth ;— 
He thought the scarlet lips of her 

More precious than En Gedi's myrrh, 


The lips of that Sabean girl; 


By many an amorous sun caressed, 

From lifted brow to amber breast 

She gleamed in vivid loveliness— 

And lithe as any leopardess— 

And verily, one blames thee not 

If thine own proverbs were forgot, 
O, Solomon, wise Solomon! 


She danced for him, and surely she 
Learned dancing from some moonlit sea 
Where elfin vapors swirled and swayed 
While the wild pipes of witchcraft played 
Such clutching music "t would impel 
A prophet’s self to dance to Hell— 

So spun the light Sabean girl. 


He swore her laughter had the lit 

Of chiming waters that are spilt 

In sprays of spurted melody 

From founts of carven porphyry, 

And in the billowy turbulence 

Of her dusk hair drowned soul and sense— 
Dark tides and deep, O Solomon! 


Perchance unto her day belongs 
His poem called the Song of Songs, 
Each little lyric interval 
Timed to her.pulse’s rise and fall; 
Or when he cried out wearily 
That all things end in vanity 

Did he mean that Sabean girl? 


The bright barbaric opulence, 

The sun-kist Temple, Kedar's tents ,— 

How many a careless caravan 

Tiat Beersheba and ruined Dan 

Within these forty centuries 

Has flung their dust to many a breeze, 
With dust that was King Solomon! 


But still the lesson holds as true, 

O King, as when she lessoned you: 

That very wise men are not wise 

Until they read in Folly’s eyes 

The wisdom that escapes the schools, 

That bids the sage revise his rules 
By light of some Sabean girl. 


, 


tain Oberlin M. Carter was convicted of com- 


29 


plicity with Greene and Gaynor in connection 


with the frauds which attended the improve- 
ment of Savannah harbor; he was sentenced to 


five years iu the penitentiary, and he took his 
medicine without making too many wry faces, 
although he has all along protested his inno- 


cence. Carter 


is now out of Fort Leaven- 


worth, and he has been selected by Henry M. 
Flagler to superintend the construction of the 


railway from Florida to Key West 


across the 


sea—an engineering task for which no pre- 


cedents exist. 


This selection is an 


worthy of note and of the widest possible pub- 


incident 


lication, for the knowledge that Carter gets 
another chance before the world may do some- 
thing towards lightening the weight of despair 
which presses upon some other capable and 
brainy man who is looking towards his release 
from prison with but little more joy than he 
felt upon his incarceration. 


The President 


an 
the Panic 


* 


LATE IN OcrokEx the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company closed 
its doors; Pierpont Morgan, 
the Rockefeller interests, and 


Secretary Cortelyou got busy at onte and 
staved off a general panic; the President praised 
Secretary Cortelyou and those conservative and 
substantial business "men" for their prompt 
action; Mr. Cortelyou praised. Mr. Morgan “and 
all who co-operated with him," and, finally, dan- 


ger and praise 
arose: 


having subsided, the question 


Who was to blame for the panic? The 


President was to blame, cried out a number of 
that class of financiers who have been scored 


by him. 


No, says Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the 


President was not to blame; he is in reality a 
conservative, he should be supported in his 


work. 
been struck the 


And the Rockefeller crowd, which has 


hardest by some of the Presi- 


dent’s policies, which got busy along with Cor- 
telyon and Morgan, and which was, inferen- 
tially, praised for so doing, maintained a most 


discreet silence. 


The press and the public in 


general hold to Mr. Carnegie's opinion that the 
panie was the logical fruit of the seed which 
has been sown by the certain class of financiers 
of whom the President is the most conspicuous 


enemv. 


The Atlantic's 
Semi- 
Centenary 


"the poetry is hardly up to the mark." 


a 


WHEN THE FIRST NUMBER 
of The Atlantic Monthly was 
published fifty years ago a 
Boston paper temarked that 
The 


contributors of that poetry were James Russell 
Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and John Greenleaf Whittier, 
and one of the poems was Emerson's Brahma;“ 
another was "The Days,” also by Emerson. 
None of the contributions to the first number 


were signed. 


One of them was an excellent 
financial article 


by Parke Godwin, to whom a 


New York paper referred as "perhaps the most 


vigorous magazinist in the country.” 


somebow or other, the fame of Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Emerson and Whittier has managed to 
survive that of Parke Godwin, "perhaps the 


most vigorous magazinist in the country.” 


And 


we, who are permitting ourselves to smile at 
the dainty little joke which fifty years has 
played on the newspaper reviewers, would prob- 
ably not fare any better than they did if we 
were to atempt to pick out five or six “vigorous 
magazinists" who would be remembered in fifty 


years. 


Other contributors to that first number 


of the Atlantic who have not been forgotten by 
any means were John Lothrop Motley, John 
Townsend Trowbridge, Charles Eliot Norton, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. In the fifty years of its existence the 


Atlantic's editors have come about as near to 
maintaining the standard of excellence of that 
first number as was humanly possible with such 


a remarkable first number to look back to. 


And yet, 


* 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA 


adame Alla Nazimova: A Cind 


From Across the Sea 
By PAUL TIETJENS 


ENIUS DESPISES | E * MODE D E into service the best musi- 


geography. As of- cal instruction Yalta 


ten as not it makes could aftord. She seemed 


its appearance in the most destined to become a mu- 
unheard of nooks and 
crannies in the most ob- 
scure and hidden corners 


on the face of the earth. 


sician, and her first ap- 
pearance on any stage was 
in that capacity—she ap- 
peared at the age of 
There are no such things twelve as a violin soloist 
as favored localities in its 
dispensation, and this ob- 
vious statement receives 
additional confirmation 
when it is remarked that 
Mme. Alla Nazimova, the 
great Russian actress, was 
born in a town called Yalta, in Southern Russia. 


in a concert at Yalta. 
After a year's at- 

tendance at the “gymna- 

sium" or high school in 


Yalta, during which timc 
she mastered the Russian 
language, she entered the 
Conservatoire in Odessa. It was here that the accident 
Yalta is a most unpromising sort of a place. happened which decided her career. The dormitory 
There is little in it to fire the imagination or to nurture of her school burned down, and she was assigned to 
genius. Bleak and austere, in a country generally 


barren and waste, Mme. Nazimova regards it with 


other quarters pending its reconstruction. The family 
with which she found herself was vitally interested in 
little of the affection usually cherished for the place theatricals. Thus it happened that she was not only 
of one’s birth. The ceaseless beating of the Black Sea frequently taken to the theater, but she also took part 
adds rhythmic monotone to the gray somber existence in amateur performances. ‘This decided her career: 
in Yalta, and her very first impressions were thus tinc- she resolved to become an actress. 


tured with the stern and unalloved realities of nature. As was to be expected, she met with determined 
Perhaps this served to establish a kinship, an parental opposition. So violent was this that at one 
innate sympathy with and understanding of that time she left home with the intention of making her 


own way in the world. Her brother and sister followed 


greatest and sternest of realists, Henrik Ibsen. And 


if anything this sympathy must have been heightened her, however, and she was induced to return. Even 
by her life in the Swiss Alps. For when she was about Madame Nazimova as -Comtesse Coquette” after her father’s death, which occurred soon after, the 
four years of age her father took her to Switzerland. opposition did not cease. Her brother tried to re- 
He was a chemist and botanist, and the quest for information in connection awaken her love for the violin by promising to pay for her further musical 
with his vocation led him to visit various Swiss universities. When he re- education, but she was firm in her resolve to become an actress, and finally 
turned to Yalta, he left the four-year-old girl in charge of a peasant family won out. For three years, then, she attended the dramatic school at Mos- 
in the mountains near Zurich. cow. The course is a difficult 
Here she spent seven years in a one. Very few are able to meet 


Cinderella-like existence. She its requirements, and though 


performed her share of the do- the entrances are numerous, the 
mestic duties in the rough peas- 
ant household, not the least of 


which was the cleaning of four- 


number of those graduated is 
small. Mme. Nazimova was 
graduated with the highest 
teen pairs of boots every morn- 
ing before breakfast. With all 


this her education was not neg- 


honors, and she holds it as the 
proudest triumph of her life 
that she won a rare prize, a 
lected. She attended the rough gold medal given only for dis- 
village school, and became pro- 
ficient in German and French, 


tinguished merit. 

She was immediately of- 
almost totally forgetting her fered an excellent position in 
native Russian. Artistic oppor- the provinces, but she preferred 
tunities also were not entirely to remain in Moscow at the Ar- 
lacking in this primitive life in tistic Theater in order to study 
the Alps. On one rare occasion stage management under Stan- 
she had an opportunity of hear- isloffsky, whom she considers 
ing the opera “Undine” in 
Zurich. Then also one of the 
peasant boys played the violin. 
He willingly taught her all he 
could, and when her father 
finally took her back to Yalta 


at the age of eleven, he, sur- 


the greatest stage manager in 
Russia. She wished to school 
herself in all the varied details 
of her profession. She desired 
to perfect herself in her art, 
and in order to gain this perfec- 


tion she knew that experience 


prised at her proficiency, called was necessary ; that her talent, 


Madame Nazimova in The Master Builder” 
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however great it might be, was still crude, and that in order to develop it, $3 000 Per Y ear 
, 


hard work, and much of it, was indispensible. "Therefore, she voluntarily The wily atis: 


subjected herself to the severest training possible. She accepted a position * 4 Lr tic light is lamp Ma koon. sartei. Yoi 3 

as leading lady in a stock company in Kostroma, a small town in the north 5 oN light. Meaning e I SOU. Conti velim. Koss 

of Russia. ele IN 'The only lam p i Cleaning re M ene e s enl 8 cleaning 
The three years which now followed were full of grinding, heart- (s pM etme that always f NATIONAL VACUUM CLEANING CO. 

straining labor. A different play was performed each night and the | sas 37222255 "+ gives comfort as m ee. 


well as light has 
a MACBETH 
Pearl Glass 


repertoire included everything from “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Ten Nights 
in a Bar Room” and “The Mikado” to Ibsen, Hauptmann and Pinero. 


"HOTEL WESTMINISTER 


She was both producer and leading lady. Salaries were small and the mL chimney. M te NEW YORK CITY 
same costumes often underwent various metamorphoses according to*the ee AH MACBETH 
roles for which they were demanded. Mme. Nazimova was her own cos- |? 7; 15 i | chimneys are 
tume woman and this experience stands her to good purpose when one con- made of finely 
siders the marvellous effect she produced thereby in “Hedda Gabler.” au E tempered, 


tough, perfectly 
transparent 


After a year at Kostroma, again refusing a good offer, she went for 
a year to Kerson, in the south of Russia, and after that for her final year 


nis 
in stock in Vilna in Poland. Then at last did she feel that her apprentice- | PORE iy EU. gc "hind 

ship had been served. She was mistress of an enormous repertoire. She | mg A: | neys to exact 

knew all of the big popular roles and felt the necessary self-confidence to av: SEM measure, for every 

create whatever new roles might come along. She accordingly accepted the | IPR, kind of lamp to sey 
position of leading lady at the Nemetti Theater in St. Petersburg. Her | ^4." WW burn all of the oil — NE | 


One block from UNION SQUARE, Surface, 
Elevated and Subway Cars. Midway between 
leading WHOLESALE and RETAIL STORES 
and THEATERS, and yet far enough from 
Broadway to insure COMFORT and FREE- 
DOM from the noise and bustle of that 


success was instantaneous and her position in Russia absolutely assured. ad not turn part 
of it into filthy 
smoke. 


My Lamp-Chimney Cata- 


While she was still playing in stock she had toured during the summer 
months with Orleneff, perhaps the greatest Russian actor. They now 


1 T ; > a Se » ihi 1 g . . j 2 — thore ufa re. 
wished to produce “The Chosen People," but the censors prohibited it baue is full of practical sug- PERFECTLY QUIET Locality and HOME- 
owing to the racial questions involved. Despairing of a production in "Pos anew a, pd ne e ea el ZRS 

2 E . 24 2 . ^ — chimneys and WICKS and oils, "E , . 
Russia, they decided to play it in Berlin. Here they made such a profound | "=~ BI and how to keep them in Single Rooms, $1.00 per day amd up. Room 
: v : > ` - " : riot bs dl a yy eye oe ; with Bath, $2.00 per day and up. arlor, 
impression that they determined to enlarge their scope. A visit to London ay 2. me rg 8 Bedrom and Bath, 83.00 per day and up. 
was followed by a trip across the Atlantic and a disastrous tour in the nee sery kin d 5 a 4 iter SEND FOR BOOKLET. sat 
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United States. | : 32 GA a great deal of bother and O. H. FOSTER, 

Their undertaking was a financial failure and the company broke |tw. MEE N 98 1 . mail it, 

: HIM pon Mc d ree, to anyone who writes : ! ; a 

up. Orleneff returned to Russia, but Mr. Henry Miller persuaded Mme. f - E. M forit Address i ON Freight Forwarding Co. 
Nazimova to appear under his direction in English at the Princess| N ! MACBETH, Pittsburgh. Redet als Zu hotbibold 5 4 M Bid 


from all points on the Pacific Coast. - 349 Marquette 
Building, Chicago; 1005 Carleton Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont 
Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 109 
Stimson Block, Los Angeles. waned +. 


Theater. Her sensational success there is a matter of very recent history. 
The critics almost without exception accorded her a place in the foremost 
rank of living actresses. What makes this success the more extraordinary 
is the fact that she knew no English when she came to America, and only 
on June 23d did she begin to take instructions in English to prepare her- 
self for her debut in November. It is truly an example of remarkable grit. 
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Her first new production this year was Ibsen's “The Master Builder." 
This is one of the most perplexing of the what-does-it- mean?“ dramas. 
George Brandes, the great and erudite Danish critic, informs us that it 
means a certain thing, and then William Archer, the great English critic, 
tells us that it means something entirely different. Since then every critic 
who wishes to be at all worthy of the name must seek out some new inter- 
pretation. True the stock of interpretations is almost exhausted, or at least 
those which have any connection with the play at all, but there is still left 
a limitless supply of those which haven't. No doubt these will soon be 
called into service. 

As a matter of fact, there is enough in “The Master Builder," call it 
symbolism or what you will, that is perfectly comprehensible to the man The CHILDREN’S H OUR 
of thought, and food for the keenest intellectual enjoyment. If the play 7 | 
depended entirely on hidden meanings, and depths within depths to be A COMPREHENSIVE AND CAREFUL SELECTION OF THE BEST 


explored only by the critic in his study, it would never have survived a 


first performance. No, the play has the vital spark. Its characters are LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
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real people, and the fact that some of them are unpleasant does not (we It provides an expert to select good reading for the children, doing the." work which arents 
: . . . . i ime he facilities f ing. It contains 700 se ions of just the kin 
venture this bold assertion in fear and trembling) make them untrue to ||| haye peither the time nor the facilities for doing. ne. contains ood, wholesome, helpful, and 
life, nor any the less interesting. stimulating. It is easily obtained. The price is very low, 


the terms of payment almost insignificant. Anybody can 
afford it—nobody can afford to be without it, especially if 
It Solves the Questions, there are children in the family. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, IN TEN 


a Says: 
1. What shall the children N should like to read these vol- 


The Master Builder himself is a most unpleasant person. He is a 
selfish old scoundrel, cruel and unscrupulous to a degree. He embodies 
all the egotism of the so-called artistic temperament. His wife has almost 


equally grievous faults. The foibles and weaknesses of all are shown up read? umes myself, straight through." VOLUMES 
unmercifully, yet the good qualities are not discounted. In short, it is 2. How may we develop | n resident Schurman, of Cor- FULLY 
Ibsen al t rh, in i t ization, its sincerity an i “The efficacy of such stories in de- 

posen a l the way through, in its truth of characterization, its sincerity and | Ine taste for good UE we epee ee Te Le ee 
its individual treatment. reading: | and girls can;seareely be overesti- 


- P mated." 
In '"The Master Builder" Mme. Nazimova has achieved another 3. How may we provide 


triumph. Her characterization of Hilda Wangel was studied out with her 
customary care and sympathy. In it she again displayed her wonderful 
versatility, and her power of transforming her personality, her very | Endorsed and | you have made is bound to be a great success.” 
physique even to suit the requirements of the most diverse roles. The. | 


graceful, elegant Comtesse Coquette (her previous role) becomes in a approved by | SPECIAL OFFER: i5 opt apa mail us 


twinkling the awkw: free-stridin irl. Si i À . will send free two sample stories together with forty page 
g the awkward, free-striding country girl. At the same time,.she r 5 page 


~ xs Kate Douglas Wiggin says: 

| pleasant evenings at “The plan of the series, both as to selection and arrangement seems 
` h ? to me admirable, It is clear, simple, stimulating, comprehensive.” 
ome: 
| 


John Burroughs says : a 
“The name is an inspiration, and backed up by such a selection as 


1 


was full of a certain charm and feminine allurement. The character of | Kate Douglas Wiggin | Children's Hour and full information regarding terms. 
. 1 ‘ > " Ps | Joel Chandler Harris Send name and address on blank below. 
Hilda is not so fascinating as that of Hedda or Nora, in fact it is sub- Helen Hay Whitney 
ordinate in interest to that of the Master Builder, who, by the way, was | 1G. Schirman M 
superbly played by Walter Hampden. This quasi subordination on the vide MR DS QU MES? Vett en sos e Pec 
part of Mme. Nazimova is fine proof of her artistic sincerity. — .— ` Ee ey Hide 
Her next production is to be “The Mad Stone,” by an American author Abbie Farwell Brown. . ADDRESS — 22 e*9*909099999909099€9999949299292929?»9*999»*929 
. ; : 1 2 Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Ridgeley Torrence. She has become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Sere Cone Bryant T 
LI * . * 4 * - L 3 * H wrence f K 1 z z ao 
America, its enterprise and its opportunities, and she intends to live out John Burroughs 
her career in this country as an English-speaking actress. Verily an Alice Hegan Rice ä HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
i : L Abbot : 
alluring prospect for the American stage. | illiam De W. Hyde 4 Park Street, Boston; 85 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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N THE FOLLOWING brief comments 
| aos the year's fiction it is not my pur- 
pose to mention only the best novels, but 


some of the good and some of the less good l. The Younger Set: By Robert Chambers—( New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 


which are supposed to be the literary straws 
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: FRE YEAR'S FICTION 


By MRS. LUNDY (L. H.) HARRIS 


the desert in the heart of a man, the fierce 
famine cry of a fever-born man that is as 
pitiless and devouring as a beast of prey. 
But probably Fogazzaro has surpassed all 
others in his portrayal of love as a moral 


that indicate the directions of the currents 
of life and art among us. Only a very few 
people care to read the best books anyhow, 
and they never read current fiction. So this 
survey is intended more particularly for the 


2. The Man of Property: By John Galsworthy. 


(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


. The Country House: By John Galsworthy. (New 


York: G. P. Putnam Sons. $1.50.) 


. A Stumbling Block: By Justus Miles Forman. 


madness. It is to be regretted that this 
Italian novelist’s great trilogy of the human 
heart has come to us in this country sequel 
first. His last book, which we should have 
had before “Il Santo,” that. appeared more 


use of the average reader who reads for 


(New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 


than a year ago, is perhaps the most admir- 


amusement or who gets his idea of the 5. The Whirlwind: By Eden Phillpotts. (New able novel of the year regarded from the 
spirit of the times through his romantic York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50.) artistic point of view, not only on account 
sense. It is not an accurate way, histori- 6. Barbary Sheep: Robert Hichens. (New of the delicacy and precision with which he 
cally speaking, but it can be done approxi- York: Harper & Bros. $1.25.) has wrought out the inner life of a man 
mately, for the novelist usually takes his 7. The Sinner: By Antonio Fogazzaro. (New made superfine both by his good and evil 
cue from the accent of events about him. York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50.) tendencies, but because it is an Italian's 
Thus the Socialists infused an astonishing 8. Whispering Smith: By Frank Spearman. (New interpretation of the Italian temperament 
amount of ferocity in last year's fiction, but York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) and infinitely more veracious even than that 
this year we see a distinct decline of activ- 9. Growth: By Graham Traver. (New York: of writers like Marion Crawford, who, 
ity among the walking delegate novelists. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) after all, can take but a foreigner's view of 
It is not simply that they wear themselves | 10. Bud: By Neil Munro. (New York: Harper & the Italian character. 


out by the excess of their fury and are feel- Bros. $1.50.) 


ing the world's reaction against so much 11. Alice-For-Short: By William De Morgan. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75.) 

12. A Caddie of St. Andrews: 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 

genius lives head downward and they prog- 13. Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther: By the 

author of *Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 

den." (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


emotion, but they have proved to be literary 
scavengers, sustaining the same relation to 
life that a certain bug does to nature. Their 


ress by kicking bad things into notice with 
their literary hind legs that would better 
remain hidden. Even the average reader 
gets tired of reading books so full of stench 
and sickening sights that they make his 
gorge rise. And so it comes to pass that 
Upton Sinclair has departed so far from 
his standard as to invade Robert Cham- 
bers's domain and is writing a story of fash- 
ionable New York life. If he follows his 
usual method, the whole city will have to 
fumigate itself to get rid of the disagree- 
able odor of Mr. Sinclair's romance. As for 
Jack London, he is either off, or pretending 
to be off, in his houseboat voyage around the world—although a few of us sus- 
pect him of being hidden in some sea cove very near his original starting point !— 
Besides, London will never count for much hereafter. He is said to be a sort of 
literary parasite, who, like Moliere, *takes his own wherever he finds it," even if 
it has already been written by another man. This only illustrates the fact that 
the average Socialists sense of which is mine and which is thine is vague to the 
point often of indicating moral idiocy. "Therefore it is a hopeful sign that such 
writers do not give the accent to this year's fiction as they came very near 


$1.50.) 


Brown & Co. 


Harper Bros. 


doing last year. 


There is some talk among women like Charlotte Perkins Gilman, whose years 
or whose peculiar intellectual development appears to have made them agenic, 
to the effect that the love motive in fiction has played out and must give place 
to something more generally interesting and sensible. No man of whatever age 
or kind would make such partridge fluttering statements, not even to cover up 
the romantic errantry of his own life, because he has not that funny kind of 
feminine effrontery, and because his sense of humor is too keen to permit him 
to endure the world's answering wink. And, of course, the novels of the year 
do not justify such a prediction. Never has love been more devastating in fiction 
than it has been this year. Beginning with Robert Chambers's new novel, where 
he attempts to prove that the younger set in New York society is better and 
more virtuous than the seasoned society folk he portrayed last year in “The 
Fighting Chance," the men make a bad business of love. It appears to be their 
damaging instinct toward women rather than the inspiration of an ideality which 
exalts and protects them. And Galsworthy, who is a George Gissing in a small 
peevish way, has produced the same impression by each of his two novels of 
fashionable English life. 'The same idea runs through Forman's story of the 
young author who has his race for fame suddenly interrupted by the “stumbling 
block," a woman to whom a passing love fever had bound him in marriage. And 
in Phillpotts's great story of Dartmoor which appeared earlier in the year, love 
is the very whirlwind of destruction. It is the parent of tragedy, the partner of 
sin, and the hot breath of murder. Robert Hichens, who is the most gifted artist 
we have of decadent emotions, represents love in his new novel as the lust of 


ó 
? 14. Mrs. Fisk’s Monologues. 
| & Bros. $1.20.) 
I5. The Traitor: By Thomas Dixon, Jr. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.) 
16. Jenifer: By Lucy M. Thruston. (Boston: Little, 


17. Mam’ Linda: By Will N. Harben. 
$1.50.) 


But here is the point, in every story of 
life mentioned above, 


love is the scourge, 
not the reward of life. And what we want 
is not less of the love motive, as Mrs. Gil- 
man suggests, but a better quality of love. 
Our novelists are losing the cue to that old- 
fashioned decent tenderness which made 
men and women die for one another, not 
destroy one another, as they do now in 
fiction. We cannot get on without this wed- 
ding-ring fancy in romance any more than 
the good God can keep the world going 
without the procreating instinct in man. To 


By Gilbert Watson. 


(New York: Harper 


be sure, He could raise up men and women 
from the very stones. But in all probability 
they would be a sorry, simple set, without 
an ancestry to give them any variety of 
emotions—and, like as not, for the same rea- 
son, they would have no mating, marital 
instincts at all. We do not want such peo- 
ple in fiction, no matter what Mrs. Gilman says, because they would not be 
sufficiently literal. What we want is the same kind we have always had, with 
more of the honesty and sweetness of love to prove their reality and their kinship 
to the people who make and save the world. , 

But, coming back to the average reader, who does not care at all whether 
the hero of the tale is Adam and Eve, or Judas Iscariot, or a bull-finch, so that 
he steps lively and kicks up a dust on every page; he will be glad to learn that 
Frank Spearman has another railroad story among the new novels. With a good 
“wrecking boss” and a few steel rails, Mr. Spearman can write as lively a tale as 
any man can wish to read. The only trouble is that, considering the shot-gun 
attitude of his genius, it takes him too long to draw blood. And, for some inscrut- 
able reason, the most timid of average readers wants his author to draw blood if 
he gets to hectoring around in the West with a railroad gang. And if the 
average reader is of a religious turn of mind he cannot do better than to purchase 
Graham Traver’s book. But if he does, he need not buy any other fiction this 
year. It will last him through the winter. Strange to say, it takes an author 
longer to make a Christian out of his hero and heroine than it does to wreck them 
with wicked devices. It is a well-known fact that religious novels are from a hun- 
dred to two hundred pages longer than any other kind. This is also the reason 
why “Bud,” the story of the little Chicago girl, is so much longer than it ought 
Her old Scottish Aunties take up too much space trying to take the 
Americanism out of her. 


(New York: 
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to be. 


After all, there are still a few gentle readers (as distinct from average read- 
ers) among us, old-fashioned men and women who are willing to take time to 
read a leisurely-written story that is not studded with the brass buttons of 
modern wit. So for them I am mentioning a few books in this list. Perhaps 
"Alice-For-Short" comes nearer this standard than almost any other novel of 
the year. An exacting critic may complain that it is a great book, peopled with 
folk too little for the parts they play. But for that matter, life is too big for any 
of us. We pass through it blown like white moths upon the dark, like butter- 
flies beneath the lasting sun, very light, very perishable compared with our sur- 
roundings of eternal universes. And so do the characters pass through this story, 


as if it were a world, wide and deep, that will last long after they are gone; and so | 
it does. The reader remembers the scenes, the old London houses and streets | 
better than he does the hero and heroine. Then there is “A Caddie of St. An- 
drews,” particularly suited to that class of gentle readers who have grown old | 
and a trifle crusty—and they are a domineering set, hectoring for old standards in | 
art with a fierceness which the average reader never understands. The Caddy is 
old himself, a bad man with a good heart, not an uncommon combination in many 
old people who have been worsted for the time being by a long journey through | 
the evils of this present world. But his vagaries belong to the heavenly mind, and 
he has a wit that spits out liké sparks that fly from flint and steel. If, on the 
other hand, the gentle reader is in a mellow mood and desires a book which com- 
bines the rhapsody of love with the placidity of a large and benignant nature, 
which shows philosophy and all sweet affections in a homely setting, let him choose 
that volume of letters recently written by Fraulein Schmidt to Mr. Anstruther. 
However, all these novels, you will observe, are written by foreigners. In 
this country "gentle reader." Every year our fiction grows 
cleverer and less significant. Our novelists have acquired a dynamic use of words 
that is appalling; they have turned the whole undertow of the human heart into 
serpent sentences, and they have worked wit until there is nothing so mean and 
ill natured in American fiction as this vicious vagabond smartness—(of which, by 
the way, Mrs. Fisk's volume of Monologues is a striking example. This is an 
excellent piece of literary malice in which everything that is weak or contemptible 
in women is mercilessly caricatured.) But, with all this tinkling brass cleverness, 
they lack the power for distilling life into letters with any sort of high ideality. 
They cannot construe the even peace of the common mind nor fulfil its tender | 
intimacies without introducing a dramatic element that shames a woman or ruins | 
a man. The but they are destroyed to make the tale. 
I once heard Thomas Dixon say that the only way to dramatize 
"break it up.” And that notion really accounts in a large measure for the deca- 
dent, puerile quality of Mr. Dixon's own romances. Each one is a shrieking, hys- | 
terical effort to break up and to destroy. One of the things we have to be thank- 
ful for this vear (so far as Southern fiction goes) is the fact that he has at last | 
finished his “trilogy” And it seems to me I = 
| 


— 


nobody writes for the 


best things do not remain, 
a wedding was to 


on the Reconstruction period. 
saw a book that showed more signs of literary epilepsy than “The Traitor,” which 
is just out. Nobody, least of all the Southerner, is grateful to Mr. Dixon for this 
grave-robbing of the past, which he calls a vindication of the South. The good 
But it is a pity that | 
Mrs. 
Thruston has just published a charming story of the North Carolina Mountains. 
And Will Harben’s new book is out. Like all of his other stories, it is a faithful 
and admirable interpretation of middle-class people in North Georgia. It is a 
matter for regret that Mr. Harben’s books are better appreciated in Australia, 
where he is one of the most popular novelists, than among his own people. Twenty 
years from now no library of American life will be complete without them. For | 
they are literal pictures of life here, as warm to us as the sun, as redolent of the 
soil as the cotton bloom, and as clean and sweet as a good woman’s heart. But 
when these authors have been mentioned, there are few others who write distinctly 
Southern stories in a manner worth while. Mr. Page is obsolete, and we need 
some one to take the place of Allen, and a few others who have 
gone dumb. 


Lord preserve us from any more such vicious vindicators. 
we have no more novelists to show for us than we have in this section. 


James Lane 


Two Novels of the Moment 


Reviewed by 


WILLIAM COLE JONES 


int N. Harpen’s latest book, Mam' Linda,” is not only the fairest and 

sanest treatment that any novelist has yet given the South’s race prob- 

lem, but it is also the most compelling story Mr. Harben has ever writ- 
ten. For the past ten years or longer the Negro question has been in the hands | 
of tht yellow journalist and the isolated student. The former has spent his time, 
and wasted the reader's, in painting conditions blacker ‘than they ever were or 
will be: the latter, in muddling the public mind with particular formulas for | 
solution. Mr. He is neither an incendiary 
nor a theorist. ‘Time will solve the problem, he would seem to teach, not through 
any special prescription of politics or sociology, but through a ripening of human 
justice and sympathy. 

Is it not remarkable that this idea has not yet found wider acceptance? 
it is thus that most, if not all, of the world's fundamental problems have been 
untangled. "Truth refuses somehow to be clapped into any particular wallet. 
Whenever an evil darkens the earth, one after another of the doctrinists flares 
up with his remedy and then dies down. In the meantime nature and humanity 
are quietly, unconsciously at work on the trouble and fifty or a hundred years 
later the world has to be reminded that it ever had such a trouble. And so, if the | 
truth be told as Mr. Harben has suggested it, there are at work in the South 
to-day thousands of minds and consciences which are settling this so-called prob- 
lem without knowing they are. Through the common things of every-day life, 
through the close relationships of buyer and seller, servant and employer, thfs 
riddle is being tranquilly answered, not through the blare of politicians and plat- 
form lecturers. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Mr. Harben's characters, white 
and black, are not the puppets which the average novelist of the race question 
manipulates to prove his pet theory. They are human beings, all of them. His 
Negroes are not of the burnt-cork type but are real Georgia Negroes, good and bad, 
with attachments, and prejudices and inheritances such as all men bring with 
them into the world. A refreshing fact of the book is the author's omission of the 
stereotyped carpet-bagger and scalawag. Indeed, he has not introduced a single 
character from New England. All the men and women of the story are bred in 
the South. In this way he steers free of sectional bitterness and what is more 
important still, relies solely on Southern men and conditions to untie the racial 
knot. Nor is “Mam’ Linda” a tale of the past. It deals with things as they are 
in the year 1907. Atlanta, Augusta and the author's native village find vivid men- 


Harben rises above both these classes. 


For 
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“A sterling, good novel.” 
—Chicago Daily News. 
“The characters are excellently por- THE 
trayed.’’—New York Globe. 


“Tt is filled with laughs and tears, this 
benutiful story, and no one can help 
laughing or crying in turn, if his heart 
is right. Pueblo Chieftain. 

“Amidst all the ordinary literature of 
the day, it is as a pure, white stone set 
up along a dreary road of unending 
monotony.”’—Buffulo Courter. 


“Tt is a heart-stirring story. A tale 
to bring laughter and tears; a story to 
be read and read agnin.'" 

—Grand Rapids Herald, 
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‘One of the best novels written in 
the English language for over a decade. 
Good luck to the man who can put 
upon paper so fine a novel of American 
life." —Pittsburg Press. 


“One of the really good books of the 
year. . . A powerful and analytical 
study of character.“ 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“The people who move within it are 
so human that the reader of their 
story will pick them out for like and 
dislike, as if he had really known them 
in the flesh, rather than in the pages 
of a book.’’—Chicago Journal. 
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tion in its chapters and incidents that were but yesterday in the newspapers are 


turned to fine literary account. Best of all, the hero is not a sentiment-monger 
nor a fire-eater. He is an honest, fearless citizen who serves his people through 
their better impulses and thus wins permanent good for them and himself. 

Mr. Harben does not permit the purpose in “Mam’ Linda” to embarrass its 
interest as a tale. Both as to plot and manner it is among the best productions 
of the season. There is color and rapid movement in every chapter, kindly humor, 
firm drawing of character and a catholic personality. 


VERY LITTLE WHILE there fares into life’s highway a pilgrim who is guided 
less by the things around him than by the things within, a lonely, wistful 
figure with one chance of becoming an immortal hero against ninety-nine that 
he will be remembered as a delightful ass. He is the man with an idea. “Ideal- 
ist,” the schoolmen have named him. And when he passes over the hill and out 
of the world, ridiculous, pathetic or splendid, as he may have shown himself, old 

Don Quixote stands waiting to take him by the hand—and Hamlet and Saint 
Theresa and all the Savonarolas and Pickwicks who have ever lived. 
| To this rare brotherhood Chester Bailey Fernald has brought a new com- 
panion in the hero of his late novel, *John Kendry's Idea." On its own account 
the idea is an engaging one, but chiefly so for the man it dominates, and for its 
outcome as expressed in his final character. According to Kendry, we are told 
at the opening of the story, “the one thing true of all life was motion and the 
prime instinct of a live man was to go somewhere and do something; and if the 
man had a live spirit, his instinct was to go somewhere and do something with a 
new element which would tend toward the progress of the race to a higher state." 
This idea, if it had but known it, was in high luck when it found such a man as 
Kendry to pounce upon. For, Kendry's father had left him a modest two or three 
millions, just how much the boy didn't know. The struggle for existence which 
goads and hampers most men had been translated in his case to a struggle for 
felicity. On the crest of a mountain overlooking San Francisco the young hero, 
just turned twenty-four, sat one afternoon and meditated: “Most of the men I 
know are trying to get richer. Not that they care so much for the money, but 
because it’s the only game they know—the only one they think there is. They 
are like ants. They are dreadfully busy and organized; but they haven't the least 
idea as to what it's all about; they are too satisfied to be able to evolve. For 
myself, I want to move in more dimensions. I want to be a conscious evolver." 

Most men talk like that at twenty-four. They read Emerson then, and dis- 
course of the higher concepts, or sonneteer on “the supine soul." 
dry's ailment went deeper than the college kind. He was no mere voluptuary in 
ethics. He had little or no liking for philanthropists of the professional sort. He 
was not even a sentimentalist. He was a man with an idea that had settled into 
his brain all alone. Would it make an ass of him or a hero? 

While Kendry lingered on the mountain top late into the afternoon there 
came upon him suddenly, almost mysteriously, a girl in whom the destined answer 
lay. Don't imagine that he tumbled in love with her. He was in fact already 
engaged to a young woman some six or seven cool years beyond him whom his idea 
naturally bored but whom he nevertheless wanted to marry. He became tremen- 
dously interested in the newcomer, however, five minutes after they had fallen 
to talking. Poor, beautiful girl! Her life had been and still was a sorry setting 
for her. In the widening of her opportunities to live, Kendry saw the chance to 
give his idea definite expression. Definiteness was what he wanted.  Abstract- 
tions wearied him. And to his transcendentalism it seemed a greater mercy, as 
he put it, *to rescue a high type of individual from life than in behalf of a low 
type of individual to delay the moment of death.” How could he lead this girl 
unselfishly into the world her soul entitled her to enter? He hit upon a happy 
scheme. He and Mary, his fiancée, would do it together. And so there would be 
another bond between Mary and him. To her he was linked through his heart, he 
reasoned; to the new girl through his idea. 

What becomes of this scheme, and as a consequence of his idea and of him, 
makes the plot of the story. It is a wonderfully exciting story to be so intro- 
spective in its aim. There are murders in Chinese theaters and ambushes far down 
in the cellars of rickety old buildings and such a tangle of stirring incidents as 
will never let you get to bed until you have read the last word. But more inter- 
esting even than the adventure is Kendry's final self. 

For, in the end, he is neither a hero nor an ass, though he has been both 
of them. As an idealist he is differentiated on the one hand from Don Quixote 
who fought windmills, and from Sir Galahad, on the other, who kept chasing the 
Holy Grail. There is no difference at bottom between the Don Quixotes and the 
Sir Galahads. Both are children of one idea. John Kendry happens to be neither 
of them at the windup, because life comes.to mean more to him than any theory 
about life. Which of the two girls he marries any reader of romances will have 
no trouble in guessing. The important fact is that he is no longer linked to one 
of them through his heart and to the other through his idea. He finds his idea 
because he loses it in the dawn of other ideas too tremendous to be formulated. 
From a transcendentalist he has ripened into what might be called a humanist. 

. Mr. Fernald finds expression for this last point of view through one of the 
most interesting characters of the tale, an old Chinaman named Chan Kow. The 
author made his first fame as a writer of Chinese stories, it will be recalled. One 
night Chan Kow is talking to young Kendry on what he thinks about how to 
live. The book is full of talk. The seasoned old man is discussing the teachings 
of Jesus, Confucius and Darwin—a queer parallelism. “If you are young and 
lusty,” he says, “Jesu will tell you what not to do; but Confuce will tell you things 
that you must do—things I don't think Jesu ever thought much about. Confuce 
talked sometimes about the positive things men are moved to do by the essence 
of their being. He talked about family life, about paternal and filial duties." 

And so it is Chan Kow's point of view, not John Kendry's idea, that caps the 
tale. Experience deepens him. He comes to be, not a group of spiritual attitudes 
as at the outset, but a bold explorer into all that is human. He draws nearer 
understanding of that poet— 


an 


“Who sold his towers and gorgeous palaces 
To build the trimmest house in Stratford town.” 
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MAM’ LINDA: By Will N. Harben. (New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 
JOHN KENDRY'8 IDEA: By Chester Bailey Fernald. (New Vork: 


Outing Publishing Co. $1.50.) 
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An Encore By Marfaret Deland 


A story of Old Chester and Doctor Lavender. Love- 
making of two young people is frustrated when parents 
interfere. The boy is sent to sea, the girl marries and 


widower and 


goes away, and forty-eight years afterwards, 
find 
with young people 
is droll, 


widowed, they themselves neighbors across the way, 


of their own to manage. The situation 


the narrative charming. 


With illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, marginal 
decorations in tint. Specially boxed. Price, $1.50 


Spori TERES 


A holiday edition of this delightful story of bravery and 
wit and beauty- 
through a series of clever situations. 


By Anthony Hope 


-à story of cross-purposes, that goes swiftly 


Illustrations in color, 
cut edges, gilt top. 


marginal! decorations in tint. 
Specially boxed. 


Un- 
Price, $1.50 


"AN ENCORE" 


The Story of the Other 
Wise Man 


By Henry van Dyke 


To meet the continued demand for a sumptuous gift edi- 
tion of this Christmas classic, worthy of its wide and con- 
tinuing popularity, a splendidly illuminated edition de luxe 
has been prepared. 

With illuminated cover, illuminated frontispiece, 
ginal decorations in color by Enrico Monetti. Gilt top, 
uncut edges. Bound in gold crepe cloth. Specially 
boxed. Price, $5.00 


and mar. 
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Slant 


With the swift spirit of love and swords. A 
romance in the time of George the Second. 

With four illustrations in color by Howard Pyle. Uncut 

edges, gilt top. Specially boxed. Price, $2.00 


By James Branch Cabell 


vigorous 


Favorite Fairy Tales 


Illustrated by Peter Newell 


The best fairy stories of all times, compiled on a plan altogether novel and original. The 
stories are those which won the love, as children, of men and women who have gained high emi- 
nence; and with each story is given the name of the man or woman who favored it. The 
marginal decorations and other details of make-up render the volume uniform with the Peter New- 


in Wonderland.“ 
Uneut edges, 


ell edition of ''Alice 
Fal aan vellum binding. 


gilt top. Specially boxed. 


The Woman’ s Exchange 


Price, $3.00 net 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


The tale of two sisters in a little Southern town, who, when misfortune comes, decide to open 
a Woman’s Exchange, and find a sweet and touching and most unexpected recompense for loyalty 
and bravery. 

**Forget- Me- Not" edition,  Wustrated. Uncut. edges, gilt top. Price. $1.25 


The Land of Make-Believe 


Poetry full of sweetness and the happy spirit of Christmas-tide. 
March of the Toys," “The Blessed Night," Christmas Found," and 


illustrated. Uncut edges, gilt top. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


By Wilbur Nesbit 


Some poems included are: The 
“The Land of Make- Believe.“ 


Price, $1.40 net 
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MISS LITTLE SALLY 


Continued from Page 27. 
moment they tind that they are in love. It was a very fortunate thing 
that he joined in little Sally’s laughter, for, whereas he had been standing 
alone the moment before, stranded and forlorn, he now seemed to have 
as much company as was good for him. 

After laughing together like two children, the two young people 
felt that they now knew each other. David Bozeman apologized for his 
rudeness, though he had been guilty of none; whereupon, Little Sally 
Cosby declared that if she hadn’t had good reason to believe that he was 
the Mr. David Bozeman, who had been so kind to Mammy-Granny, and 
had written such beautiful letters for her, she would have gone away at 


once—if for no other reason than because she was looking such a fright. 


But, feeling that she knew Mr. Bozeman very well indeed, she had stayed, 


just as if he had been an old acquaintance. 
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The poor fellow caught his breath once or twice, and tried to swallow | 


! 


a great lump, as big as a horse-apple, that he suddenly found in his | 


throat when those beautiful eyes—those clear and tender eyes— were 
turned kindly upon him; and though he managed to say precisely what 
he should have said under the circumstances, he felt that nothing but an 


overruling Providence enabled him to do so. For the young man was 


in love; in fact, he had been in love for some time, though he was uncon- | 


selous of it; he had even foreshadowed it in the letters he wrote for 


Mamm y-Granny Guster, without intending to do so; but never did he 


really and truly know it, never did he feel the real power of it, the delight | 


and despair, until he was permitted to gaze into those beautiful eyes. 
And while he was realizing its full force, he managed to rouse 


himself sufficientlv to hear this wonderful lady, this extraordinary young | 


woman, explaining to Mammy-Granny Guster why she wanted her to | 


find the picture that had been sent her. Little Sally declared that she 


had written across the back of a picture an inscription to Mammy-Granny, | 
and though she was sure, perfectly certain, that she had sent it, and | 
thought no more about it in the hurry and flurry of calling on her friends | 


and playing the banjo for their amusement—and for their money— 
imagine her surprise, if you can, when, only a few days before she and 
her mother had concluded to come home, she found the identical picture 
‘on which she had written her Mammy-Grauny's name lying behind a 


trunk in a corner of a closet. Not only that, but the photograph was in 


a soiled condition as though it had been used as a plaything for 
children. | 

Anyone would have thought so but Little Sally herselt, but 
she was sure that it had never been outside of her room, where 
children were never allowed. As for David Bozeman, he was 
more interested than astonished, and he watched the old Negro 
woman narrowly to see how she would be aífected by this confir- 
mation of his dream and her vision. But she gave no sign, she 
made no movement or gesture to show that anything out of the 


—— I 


ordinary had occurred. “Many a time, she said, with a smile, 
“chillun will go whar you'd least spekt um.” 

Little Sally produced the picture, and the old woman took 
hers from under the pillow with a grunt. The young man exam- 
ined them both and compared them, and this time real amaze- 
ment took possession of his mind—amazement tempered by con- 
fusion. But it all seemed commonplace enough to the old Negro 
woman. [t was as if in her experience the whole affair was noth- 
ing more unusual than filling a clay pipe with tobacco and apply- 
ing fire to the weed. But she wouldn’t exchange pictures—not 
she—and all the coaxing of Little Sally proved of no avail. “I 
got de pictur’ what I want,” she declared, “an’ what mo’ does I 
want? Dey aint but one thing I kin think un, an’ dats so nigh at 
han’ dat I dunner ef I oughter talk out loud bout it.“ 


i 


The young man fairly trembled when he heard these words ; 
he was afraid Mammy-Granny Guster could read his mind and 
was about to blurt out his dearest secret. And it seemed that the 
beautiful eyes had some little fears of their own, for they were 
turned pleadingly on the old Negro woman, who was rapidly 
developing a malicious and revengeful spirit, as David Bozeman 
thought. The two young people said nothing, and Mammy- 
Granny Guster went on: “Now dat I got de pictur’, er aint got it 
—whichever way you choosen ter look at it—l'd like mighty 
well to hear Miss Little Sally play on de banjer. You wont 
have ter go fur ter git it.” 

The beautiful eyes pretended to be so astonished that they 
pushed the brows out of place. This, however, had not the slight- 
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est effect on the old woman, and then Little Sally began to | The John Church Company 


blush. “What banjo do you mean?” she asked. | 


Cincinnati Chicago New York 


“De one out dar by the door-step," replied Mammy-Granny Owners of The Everett Piano Co. Boston, Mass. 


Guster, smacking her lips. “De one what you tried ter hide when 
you heer'd some un talkin' in here." She turned to David 
Bozeman. “TI aint had no chance ter hear dat banjer played, suh, 
not sence Miss Little Sally went off ter collogue wid dem New 
Yorkums. 'Time wuz when she'd be a-plunkin' on it all de whole 
blessed day. You couldn't git no peace at all, suh." 


Concluded on Page ^1. 
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The Food of the Future 


NCE INSIDE Sara’s studio it is easy to forget that Winter reigns, so sum- 

merlike is the environment of pale green-tinted walls and pots of luxuriant 

ferns, cape jessamines and palms. In a nook with a background of 
geraniums there is a little table where an old-fashioned silver tea kettle—the 
gift of Sara's grandmother—is steaming over the tiniest of alcohol stoves, and 
clustered about it are dainty cups and platters of fruit and delicate cakes. Sara 
is dispensing tea to her trio of friends. Is it the rose-shaded wax lights or her 
sea-green Princesse gown that makes her look so fair? 

“What beautifier have you been using?" asks Vane. “A month's frolic on the 
Florida coast usually brings the penalty of a brown complexion, but you are a 
lily maid to-night. What have you been doing to yourself?" 

"Faring on the food of the gods, nectar and ambrosia, otherwise, distilled 
water and oranges. I did not once taste meat—sure-enough meat—while I was 
away." 

“Since when have you been a vegetarian?” 

"Since a few weeks ago, when I went with my host and some others hunt- 
ing on Palm Island and saw a fawn shot. Its eyes haunted me for days." 

“I had a similar experience one night while you were away,” said Eve. “I 
went with some friends on a 'possum hunt in the woods, a few miles from At- 
lanta. We scrambled over bush and briar until past midnight, cut down two 
nice little oaks, and got one lean mother 'possum and one of her small family, 
not much bigger than a kitten. "The little one died of fright in the sack; they 
put the old one in a barrel, that it might be fattened for Thanksgiving. I had 
a Thanksgiving to myself next morning when it was found that the mother 
"possum had escaped from prison and gone back to the woods and her babies. 
But, Sara, my dear, you needn't tell me that you got those improved looks through 
a diet of just oranges and water." 

"Oh, of course there were other good things. The fall crop of figs was ripe, 
and there is nothing quite so delicious as fresh figs. Then there were baked 
plantains and yams, bananas gathered rare-ripe from the stalk, pomegranates, 
alligator pears, cassava cooked in various ways, tomatoes and melons, not to 
speak of marmalades, guava jelly and honey—the rich, fragrant honey that 
Florida bees make from the blossoms of the palm." 

"But no meat—not even fish—honor bright?" 

"Y-e-s, but fish is not really meat; fish are cold-blooded. I ate fish several 
times, broiled over the coals on the seashore, as Christ ate them, and as He 
cooked them once for the hungry, unsuccessful fishermen, His disciples. Do you 
recall the account, in John's Gospel? It was after the crucifixion. The gray 
dawn was breaking over the Sea of Tiberius when the disciples saw from their 
boat a solitary figure standing on the shore beside a little fire of coals, and John, 
enlightened by his greater love, thrilled them with the whisper: ‘It is the Master.’ 
It is a very human picture. Buddha—the Hindu messiah—ate only rice given 
him in his wooden alms bowl. Jesus had in Him a warmer vein of humanity. 
His mission was to reach men through sympathy. But if He should come again, 
He would not eat meat since the time is nearly ripe for meat to be discarded 
as food." 

“What, no more juicy steaks and broiled chops? That would take the music 
out of the breakfast bell for most of us,” said De Witt. “A vegetable diet may 
suffice the spiritual sort of women like you, but how would it sustain the brawn 
and muscle of a six-footer like your humble servant?” 

“You are no brawnier nor bigger than the crag-climbing Scotch Highlander, 
who is nurtured on oatmeal porridge, or the sturdy, red cheeked Irish peasant, 
whose daily menu is *'praties'—and -those not over plentiful. The Japanese did 
their famous fighting on rations of rice, and the latter day Samsons believe in 
fasting and New Thought. But a no-meat diet might not do for all, though 
bananas, bread and cream make a perfect food, but there are meat substitutes in 
the nuts, so easily grown and so wholesome. In Southern Georgia and Florida I 
saw a plantation of pecans and English walnuts. The hickory nut, chestnut and 
black walnut grow wild in the woods. You know there are now little hand mills 
to grind the nut kernels. Nuts are far more wholesome than meat, which creates 
diseases. AS meat grows scarcer and more expensive, science through its Luther 
Burbanks will create new grains and vegetables containing more nitrogen and 
other meat properties. In Florida they raise the bene (pronounced benny), a 
handsome plant bearing many pods, that contain small tender white seed filled 


with rich oily meat. Bene is eaten raw, or parched, or boiled with rice and 


hominy. It is palatable and nutritious. Then, there is the tanyah—have 
you seen it?” 

“Never heard of it.” 

“It is of the lily family—a calladium, exactly like those fine plants with ‘ele- 
phant ears’—as the children call them—only the tanyah has a smaller leaf, 
but the flower is the same—a scroll like the calla lily, but yellow-tinted, with 
a long pistil. It is the root that is eaten, boiled like the potato. It is a pale 
lilac color outside, and white and mealy within.” 

“Do you think enough grains, vegetables and nuts can be produced to feed the 
increasing millions of human beings?” 

“I am sure of it. There is hardly a limit to the quantity of such food that 
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may be grown. And, as I said, new fruits and vegetables will be created or dis- 
covered, some of them approximating in their qualities to meat, like that neglected 
and nutritious edible, the mushroom. A fortune awaits the Burbank who will 
develop and popularize the mushroom as food. No, there is no danger that fu- 
ture generations will starve when meat has grown scarce or is abolished, general 
intelligence having discovered that as food it generates disease and incites to 
cruelty and crime. The air and the earth—Nature’s great store houses 
in elements that science will organize into food, suited to the highly mentalized 
beings of the future. What we like to eat is a matter of habit. The horse is 
strictly graminivorous. Yet some of those dreadful Roman emperors fed their 


are rich 


horses on human flesh, and no doubt the horses learned to despise mere oats, Our 
domestic animals—the cat and dog--are carnivorous through habit, like their 
wild cousins, the lion and the wolf, but when flesh is not fed to them they grow 
indifferent to it. I know a spaniel who turned up her pretty nose at meat; so that 
the Bible prediction about the lion lying down with the lamb during the millen- 
nium (which it is said we are approaching) may be fulfilled in a natural way. 
As vegetarians are of long life, I expect to live to see you shudder at the juicy 
steak that now appeals to your unregenerate palate. Also the no-meat diet con- 
duces to beauty; think what an Adonis you may become! As to Eve, like Mar- 
vel’s fawn that was fed on flowers, she will be— 
"Lilies without, roses within." 


Will the Stage Kill the Book? 


“The book will kill the building," Victor Hugo makes one of his characters 
say, predicting the downfall of architecture through printing. In these latter days 
we may ask: *Will the stage kill the book?" For really the figurative reflection 
of melancholy Jacques that *all the world's a stage," seems about to become true 
literally. The stage is taking extraordinary prominence in our modern civilization. 
Everything is becoming stagey, from the pulpit down to the beer saloon. Troupes 
of professional actors fill the lengthened season with performances, and in the 
interval the lecturer and the amateur dramatic club take up the tale. Is the 
drama to be the future form of intellectual expression? Will the stage supplant 
the printing press? Will the lecture do away with the book of history, of travels, 
of essays? Will acted tragedy and melodrama absorb the emotional novel, and 
comedy take the place of the humorous tale? Instead of the newspaper shall we 
have the daily penny club, or a stereoscopic exhibit of daily events and occur- 
rences? 

The taste of the times calls more insistently every day for amusement and 
instruction to be in vivid, concentrated forms. In the acted play, eye and ear help 
each other, and the mind takes in a rapid succession of images and ideas. Mind 
has constantly striven to find for itself swifter means of utterance. Printing, 
which dethroned architecture, now seems too slow, and the quick speech and ges- 
ture are seized upon to “catch the manners living as they rise.” Will the time 
come when, instead of reading a daily paper for the news, we shall have the day's 
doings and happenings pass before us with lightning rapidity in a moving pic- 
ture panorama? 


Chat. 


Snow flakes and gray skies—this should be The Open House outlook in the 
Magazine for December. But, to tell the truth, December is yet some weeks away 
—(a Magazine—like the mind of “Sallie of the Valley" in the song—“takes a 
iong time making up.") ‘The spell of the Indian Summer is still brooding over the 
burnished woods, wild flowers are still encamped in the meadow, the mockingbird 
stays and sings on, and yellow butterflies go by on wavering wing. Gray skies and 
snow flakes are only prophesied by the chill that comes at nightfall and brings the 
open fire, the easy chair and the table with its pile of bright colored magazines. 

I take much joy in the magazines—they are so chock full of good things— 


illustrated articles, poems, stories. The short stories call for admiration—they are 
clear cut and clever. Their workmanship is so fine that you hardly notice the 
paucity of plot, the lack of incident and of real human emotion in some of them, 
that are truly “splendidly null" I have a friend who is indifferent to the “latest 
magazine," but reads and rereads a trunkful of old monthlies of thirty years back. 
She declares the stories in them are far and away better than the stories in the 
magazines of to-day; that they are more true to the life and the emotions of the 
great mass of people, who still have warm, throbbing hearts, and that they finish 
up and don't leave ends hanging in the fragmentary manner of most of the up-to- 
date stories. You may know by this that my friend likes to read a story in 
which the two hearts that beat as one are duly united and live happily ever after. 

It is pleasant once more to hear the tinkle of our “Court Jester’s” bells. He 
looks in to tell a “joke on ma" that reminds me of a question put to a dignified 
school commissioner who had been giving a somewhat learned talk to the pupils of 
a country school When he had finished he said: “Now then, you may ask me 
questions. Is there anything you would like to know?” A small boy popped 
up and said: “Mister, I'd like to know how ’tis that after a pig drinks a pan 
brimfull of buttermilk, vou can put the pig in the same pan?” Mattie Howard’s 
picture of Christmas in the days of the old régime illustrates the boundless hos- 


pitality of those big-hearted Southern barons and the plenty that reigned in 
their homes. ! . 


“rA good short story might be made out of the incident told by L. W.—*What 
was contained in à Christmas box"—seht by a well-meaning charitable society to a 


young minister for the benefit of his benighted flock in the ‘mountings’. Can't you 


see the face of that young pastor when the females of his congregation filed in 
into church arrayed in beruffled “nighties” topped by hats loaded with faded 
finery? - - | Forest : | 

- . Pippa's interesting views on marriage have called forth a number of responses 
:—àmong them a spirited retort from piquant Annie Valentine, whom we would 
have welcomed last month had not her letter arrived after all else pertaining to 
The Open House was in type. In Mr. Orton’s thoughtful analytic reply to Pippa, 
he iricidentally asks: “Are we becoming over-civilized?” I think we are in certain 
Mr. Luther Burbank, the wizard of the plant 
world, wishing to create a walnut of delicate white meat and very thin hull, suc- 
ceeded only too well. He bred one with hull so thin that the birds pecked through 
it and ate the kernel. He went to work and bred the walnut back until the proper 
thickness of hull was attained. So we will need to breed back when we become so 
over-civilized as to have eliminated primal emotions and instincts—as we boast 
of having done away with sentiment! However, sentiment, sweet and whole- 
some, lingers in the garden of the South in sheltered nooks, hallowed by tradi- 
tion. In such a nook in her old historic plantation home lives Annice—known to 
us through her swallow flights of song. She sends us a letter telling of the opening 
of a long closed box full of treasured relics, souvenirs and mementoes of friends 
who have gone beyond. From this old treasure box she sends me two relics, which 
I greatly prize—part of the lock of General Andrew Jackson's hair, which her 
mother preserved, and a picture of her gallant kinsman, Colonel John Sevier, hero 
of the Battle of King’s Mountain—a graphic account of which we have received 
from Spartan Goodlet, whom glad to greet. The story of the 
fight taken letters preserved in Annice's treasure 
box. A number of others who have come too late to appear at this 
meeting will The Open House at the New Years reception. I 
return thanks for beautiful post cards and letters, and for a large cabinet 
picture of our latest Household bride and bridegroom—bright-eyed, eager-faced 
Durward Horton and his handsome and noble-looking wife. 


centers of progress and culture. 


we are 


was from papers and 


grace 


They seem a finely 


matched pair. Another gift, which I have greatly enjoyed, is Mary E. Calhoun's 
new book for children, *Dorothy's Rabbit Stories," which would have been 
noticed before only it was pounced upon by a young friend, who lent it to her 
“chum.” Both were charmed by its witchery. It is a handsome book, beauti- 
fully illustrated. | 


From the Contributors to 


THE OPEN HOUSE 


ARE WE BECOMING OVER-CIV- 
ILED. 

There are many theories which are 
very beautiful in the abstract, but 
which are very akin to perpetual mo- 
tion when it comes down to cases. Now 
Pippa, in passing, throws a few heavy 


bricks at the Existing Order of 
Things with what seems to me to be 
rarely good marksmanship for a wo- 
man, and on general principles I sym- 
pathize with the lady, but I fear she 
is chasing the pot of gold which has 
so long lain at the foot of the rain- 
bow, and will rest there undisturbed 
long after she and I have had our 
virtues immortalized on a tombstone. 

Pippa pleads for the sexless wo- 
man—the woman without passion. 
Now my observation being that the 
instinct which she laments is the 
cause of nine- or ten-tenths of all 
human misery, I should naturally 
fall in line and demand the revolu- 
tion, but before I overthrow the exist- 
ing order of things, I like to be very 
sure of my ground. Let us not, on 
the spur of the moment, while we are 
bubbling over with enthusiasm, do 
anything rash. Come, let us reason 
together. 

Perhaps when the human race was 
created and endowed with instincts a 
mistake was made—Tll frankly con- 
fess that I have many times thought 
this to be the case—but the deed is 
done and there is little hope of turn- 
ing the pages of history back to Num- 
ber one. We must take things as we 
find them. This being the fact, we 
must take the human race with its 
passions—we ‘must take the base as 
well as the finer metal We must 
recognize that the greatest, strongest 
force in all the world is that very 
instinct which Pippa would have elim- 
inated, and it has occupied this pre- 
eminent position since the days of our 
prehistoric ancestor. Eliminate it and 
in a few centuries the earth would 
be a howling wilderness. 

Platonic friendship, generally speak- 
ing, cannot exist between man and 
woman. The records of a thousand 
divorce courts prove it. It is like 
the dance—it may be a perfectly in- 
nocent amusement for women, but it 
is not for men. Platonic friendship: 
why, divorce lawyers build their pal- 


aces on the ruins of platonic friend- 
ships. The platonic friendship idea 
is like the affinity idea so popular at 
the present moment—lovely to look at 
but a curse to society. 

“It is the best in a woman that loves 
and the worst in a man that answers 
her.” Granted, but some of us have 
every reason to believe that it is the 
very brute in man that makes him at- 
tractive to the Average Woman. 
Women generally would have no use 
for a race of men such as Pipra 
would create. How do I know? Well, 
I have the word of some of the most 
thoughful women in my circle of ac- 
quaintance, and I have the proof of 
it in their later actions. “In God's 
Kingdom there is no sex!” But we 
are living on the earth, and the 
earth must, if history is to repeat it- 
self, have its population replenished. 
Passion is the reply which nature has 
sent out to the question of the earth, 
Wherewith shall I be populated? 

Much though I should like to be- 
lieve to the contrary, I cannot help 
wondering if we are not becoming 
over-civilized along certain lines—if 
we are not over-sensitive. We think 
evil of things, and therefore believe 
the thing itself to be evil. The sex 
instinct is the great primal impulse, 
and the human race, without it would 
not be a human race, even as the sun 
without its heat would not be the sun, 
and the moon without her light would 
not be the moon. Passion is like a 
torrent: it cannot be destroyed but 
it may be harnessed and made the 
servant rather than the master. 

We bow with deep respect before 
Pippa and her kind, we admire and 
appreciate her, but we do not love 
and will not marry her. 

F. L. Orton. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE FIGHT ON KING'S MOUN- 
TAIN. 

The seventh day of October was the 
one hundreth and twenty-seventh an- 
niversary of the Battle of King’s 
Mountain—perhaps the hottest and 
shortest fight of the American War 
of Revolution. Major Ferguson, of 
the British army, who had been sent 
by the cruel and hated Tarleton to 
gather up the "Tories among the 
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You can actually effect a cash saving of $113 by 
joining with ninety-nine other people in the Ludden & Bates piano 
club now forming. By selling pianos in this way, a hundred at a time, 
instead of one, we so reduce expense that our club members get a genuine 
$400 instrument for only $287 ;—a saving of almost a third. 


Better still, the club terms are so easy that anyone can have a piano. 
But little cash is needed. You pay $10.00 and receive your piano when you 
join the club ; the balance in little monthly payments. 


The Ludden & Bates 


sac PIANO 


Scale 


is in every respect equal to any $400 piano in the world. Full cabinet 
grand, balanced scale, made perfect by the finest skill and material. Double 
repeating action, genuine ivory keys and artistic cases of fancy walnut, 
mahogany or oak. Full, sweet tone, with that peculiar “singing” quality 
found only in the highest grade of pianos. 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and make you an 
outright present of the unpaid balance. The piano then belongs to you absolutely. This free life 


insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical education, and is worth your consideration. 
It is practically an assurance that you will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 


Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different styles of finish. 
In this way you can make a selection that will delight you. You can leave the question of tone to- 
us. We will see that you get a perfect instrament. A well-made, attractive stool and a beautiful 
scarf go with each piano. Write for full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 
Dept. BP, Savannah, Ga. 


A Special Offer to the 


PARIS MODES COMPANY, 


Paris Pattern No. 2065 
LADIES’ KIMONO DRESSING SACK 


7 Sizes--32 to 44 


Readers of This Magazine 


E will GIVE FREE any one of 
our Paris Patterns or our large 


catalog illustrating 1000 up-to-date styles 
with a year's subscription to 


Paris Modes 


50 cents will bring a most welcome 
itor to your home twelve times a year. 


Paris Modes 


is the authority on FASHIONS, as each 
issue shows the newest Paris Patterns— 
the only high-grade, ten cent paper pat- 
tern that allows for all 
number has useful hints on sewing and 

dressmaking. s 


Paris Modes 


is indispensable to the HOUSEKEEPER 
as it is helpful in every department of 
the home. 


Paris Modes 


is a LITERARY MAGAZINE as it 
contains bright, clean, interesting 
for young and old. 


vis- 


seams. Every 


stories 


Send 50 cents at once to 


20 West 24th Street, 
NEW YORK 


(A three months’ trial subscription sent for 10 cents) 


Hatch Chickens by Steam 


Send for free 
Catalogue. 


Eczema Remedy For 50c 


with the 
A salve that allays the burning and itching of 
EXCELSIOR Eczema and other skin diseases is not necessarily 
INCU BATOR a cure. Tetterine is a prompt and permanent rem- 


For WOODEN HEN 


A bsolutel f 
latıng. Thousa in nse to-day. 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
reliable and self-rern- 


edy for Tet 
Chafes, 
druggists. 


, Ground Itch, Eczema, Erysipelas, 
ete. Endorsed by physicians and 
sale at drug stores or sent by mail, 
postpaid, from J. T. Shuptrine, Savannah, Ga. 
Bathe with Tetterine Soap, 25c Cake. 
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Our 165-Page 


Jewelry Catalogue 
: Free 


It brings the jewelry markets of New 
York, London, Paris and Berlin with their 
choicest wares. right to your very door at 
prices that make buying a pleasure as well 
as a practical economy. 

Send. for it—it illustrates and describes 
the choicest and latest styles in jewelry, flne 
china, cut glass, art metal wares, pottery. 
gold and silver wares and precious stones. 
Everything that a great jewelry establish- 
ment should carry will be found in our 
catalog at surprisingly low prices. Wed- 
ding, Anniversary, Christmas and Birthday 
presents. 

Think of the saving in shopping time, 
worry and money that this offers you—just 
sit down with our catalog in front of you 
and pick out what you want at the prices 
you want to pay. You can’t go through its 
pages without finding something to suit your 
taste, pocketbook and the occasion on which 
it is to be given. 


Write today 


THE B. H. STIEF JEWELRY C0. 
410 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


The Gift of Gifts 


At a Moderate Cost 


^ Bissell 


“Cyco’’ Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


You can’t select an article at double the cost 
that will contribute as much genuine pleasure 
and satisfaction toa friend as a Bissell Sweeper. 
Made of the richest woods, hand polished and 
with metal parts all nickeled, the Bissell 
makes a most appropriate and acceptable 
holiday gift, and will bea constant reminder 
of the giver for ten years or more. Thousands 
of Bissell Sweepers are used every year 
as wedding and holiday presents. For 
sale by all the best trade. Prices 
$2.50 to $6.50. 


Buy of your dealer now and send 
us the.purchase slip within one 
week and receive a good quality 
Morocco Leather card case free 
with no printing on it. 

Address Dept. 139 for free 
booklet. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and only Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Mak- 
mM. ers in the 
A World.) 


The American Audit Co., 


HOME OFFICE: 100 Broadway, New York City. 


F. W. LaFrentz, C. P. A., President. 


C. E. Manwaring, Vice President. 
Theo. Cocheu, Jr., C. P. A., Sec. and Treas, 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK---Waldorf-Astoria. 
BOSTON---Exchange Building. : 
WASHINGTON---Colorado Building. 
NEW ORLEANS---Hennen Building. 
ATLANTA---Fourth Nat’l Bank Building. 
CHICAGO---Marquette Building. 
PHILADELPHIA ---Bellevue-Stratford. 
SAN FRANCI*CO---Belden Building. ; 
LONDON, ENG.---4 King Street, Cheapside. 


Atlanta Branch, 1015-18 Fourth National Bank 


Building. 
C. B. BIDWELL, Resident Mr. 
Telephone, Cable Address, | | 
Main 872. Amdit, N. Y. 
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mountains of North and South Car- 
olina, had been for days retreating 
before the hot pursuit of a band of 
Whigs—Carolinians and Georgians— 
under the leadership of Colonels Se- 
vier, Campbell, Shelby, Cleveland and 
Williams. Retreat was repugnant to 
the impetuous Ferguson, and he de- 
termined to make a stand and face 
the enemy. He selected as his battle 
ground a stony, treeless plateau—a 
spur of King’s Mountain in York 
County, South Carolina, one mile and 
a half from the border line of North 
Carolina—the Mother of the Revolu- 
tion. The spot was on a favorite 
camping ground of hunters of the 
wild game so abundant in the moun- 
tains. 

The pursuers of Ferguson and his 
men were well pleased at the British 
officer’s selection of a fighting ground. 
They at once planned to surround 
him by dividing into two wings, the 
right commanded by the gallant Col- 
onel Sevier and the left by Colonel 
Campbell. Protected by rocks and 
trees, they advanced up the mountain, 
forming around it a cordon that mo- 
mentarily drew closer about the fated 
army on the top. Campbell’s and 
Shelby’s regiments were first to make 
the attack. The atrocities of the To- 
ries had inflamed the blood of the 
Whigs, and Campbell’s shout: “Here 
they are, boys! at them, and fight 
like devils!’ was followed by a sav- 
age whoop that resounded around the 
mountain. The British had no protec- 
tion from the bullets that rained upon 
them on every side. Surrounded and 
penned in, they fought desperately. 
Bayonet locked with bayonet. “Vic- 
tory or death,” was the cry. Colonel 
Sevier, with a band of brave follow- 
ers, made his way to the top of the 
height and there planted “Old Glory” 
in triumph. . The enemy had twice 
raised a white flag in token of surren- 
der, but each time it was cut down 
by the sword of Major Ferguson, who 
swore he would die before he would 
yield. Mounting his horse and accom- 
panied by Major Husbands and Cap- 
tain Plummer, he made a bold dash 
for life through the Whig lines. 
Striking out right and left with their 
swords, the three desperate men 
rushed against the bayonets of Se- 
vier's command and met their death, 
Plummer falling first from the sad- 
dle, killed by Captain William Green, 
who then broke with his gun barrel 
Ferguson's. sword as it was coming 
down on the head of Colonel Sevier. 

The battle was over; barely fifty 
minutes had it lasted, but in that brief 
space what fierce work had been 
done! Three hundred men of the 
British force of fifteen hundred had 
been killed, eight hundred prisoners 
taken and fifteen hundred stands of 
arms. No braver man ever fought 
than Major Ferguson. When he lay 
dying after the fight, Colonel Sevier, 
who knelt beside him, rendered tri- 
bute to his fallen foe. *A brave man 
has passed," he said, bowing his head, 
when death had claimed the officer. 
Then turning to Captain Green, he 
added: “It was a bloody fight, but 
it is a step to liberty. Thanks to you, 
who saved my life just now, I may 
live to see my country free." 

SPARTAN GooDLET. 

Greer, South Carolina. 


WHAT A CHRISTMAS BOX CON- 
TAINED. 

It may not be amiss, as the time 
approaches, when we begin to think of 
Christmas gifts, to say a word about 
indiscriminate giving. Many persons, 
who are most generous, so far as 
money is concerned, are sadly lacking 
in discernment, and thoughtfulness. 
This usually proceeds from unwil- 
lingness to take time for considering 
the suitability of things. As an in- 
stance, I have known a little baby 
girl to receive as a present a letter 
opener, and I have known an olive 
dish given to a small boy just at the 
age to enjoy a knife. I am reminded 
also of an amusing story that is told 
of a charitable society somewhere in 
New York that sent a box of second- 
hand clothing to a young minister who 
had charge of a small mission church 
in the mill country of Tennessee, to 
be distributed among his people, most 
of whom lived in abject poverty and 
were sometimes seen clothed in corn 
sacks. 'The box was found to contain 
principally underclothing handsomely 
trimmed, and elaborate pattern hats a 
season or two old. We can imagine the 
feelings of the young minister the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon when one by 
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Send for our illustrated catalogue showing many patterns of unusual artistic merit. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


stamped on spoons, knives, forks, etc., represents quality proven by life-long service—‘‘Silver Plate 


that Wears.’’ 
trated in this magazine throughout the year. 
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Sold by all leading dealers. 


This is the brand of silver plate that has been illus- 


Ask for catalogue “M-31.” : 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. (International Silver Co., Successor). 
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IF YOU WRITE US AT ONCE. 


direct from the makers at factory prices. 


monthly and upwards, if desired. 


capital, buying raw material in 
system of manufacturing and 


strictly first-class organs. 


no music in it will] not do. 
Factory Prices and pay on convenient terms. 


of manufacturing experience, 
Trial Plan are your safeguards. 


Your Kimball organ wi 
gram System Free with each organ. 


DENTACUR 


50 a Month Buys a Genuine 


KIMBALL ORGAN 


At Factory Prices. FREE Music Lessons by our new diagram system 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


You can now buy the famous Kimball Organs 
We will 
people anywhere, to be paid for on our extremely easy payment plan—$2.50 


Operating the largest organ factory in the world, 
the greatest quantiy for cash—the 
distributing positively saves you $20 to $50 on 


If you want an organ at all you want a good one; a mere pretty case with 
Secure at once the old reliable Kimball Organ at 


your money than you can possibly obtain elsewhere. 
or more from Chicago, pe the same square deal as the shrewdest trader who buys from us in person. 

l be selected by an expert on whose judgment you can rely. 
Write today for Free Kimball Catalog. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 123 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


TOOTH PAST 


DeLOACH MILL MANUFACTURING CO0., 
HAVE YOU BEEN TO JAMESTOWN 


If so, you no doubt received free, one of these buttons from 


send them to reliable 


employing the largest 
Kimball 


money-saving proposition. Our half a 


The most inexperienced buyer, 
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DeLoach Saw Mill 
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SEND TODAY FOR OUR MONEY-SAVING PLAN AND FREE CATALOGUE 


Don’t think of buying an organ until you have our 
the financial strength back of our binding guarantee, 
They give you positive assurance of receiving greater organ value for 
a thousand miles 


century 
and our 30 Days Free 


Stool and New Dia- 


cleans and preserves the 
In tubes conven- 
ient and economical. For 
sale at best stores 25c. Send 6c. stamps for trial tube and book. 


DENTACURA CO., 96 Alling St., Newark,N.J. 


Equalled by None. 


MILL MACHINERY 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


We Pay the Freight. 


Box 267, 


the S. C. exhibit, given you by the N. H. Blitch Co., the 
largest Vegetable and Plant farm combined in the world. 
glad to have your orders for cabbage and garden 


We willbe 


plants of all kinds, raised in the open air. 
Prices as follows:—1,000 to 5,000 at $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 


rates, 


Special express 


to 10,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; over 10 000 at $1.00 per 1,000, f. o. b, 
express office Meggett, S. C. We guarantee count, make good all bona-fide 


shortage, and give prompt shipments, 


All seeds purchased from the most 


reliable Seedsmen, guaranteed true to type. We have extra early or large 
type Wakefield, the Henderson succession and flat Dutch varieties of cab- 
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bage plants, Send all orders to N. H. BLITCH CO., Meggett, S. C. 
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Is a cardinal principle in our business. 


Satisfied customers in every state testify 
for the South are our leading specialties. 


ET. GLEN SAINT 


for best results, in all 

the Southern States. Our 

home- grown Roses of 

mature size will bloom 

freely next year if planted 

this fall. Don't be discouraged 

if you have failed with poor 
Roses—let us help you to success. 
We began as amateurs, and our experi- 


ence of many years is at your service. 


Book, Rose Leaves," Free! | 


It is a work of art, telling how our gardens have 
grown to be among the largest in the world. Morethan 
100 Roses are described including American Beauties; 
on which we have a national reputation; Lady Gay and 
other new Ramblers pes d adapted to Southern cul- 

u 


ture, several of them sold exclusively by us. Send for 
" ROSE LEAVES,” with fall planting supplement and 
special offers to Southern Rose-growers. 

Castle, Ind. 


HELLER BROS., 81 S. Park Av., New 
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+L ing the public. 


Advertising Posters, ete. 
within reach of all. 


Dept. W 49 Nassau St., 


PES IRUE>S To NAME 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES stock is genuine, 
We have all the leading varieties. 


TABER’S TREES THRIVE 


MARY NURSERIES COMPANY, Box 


* L. TABER, Pres. and Treas, 


ip AMUSE = PUBLIC 


Here's your chance to make Big Money amus- 
We furnish com- 
plete Moving-Picture and Stereop- 
ticon Outfits, including up-to-date 
Films, Fine Assortment of Slides 
Price 
Write today 
for new catalog which tells all 
aboutit. McAllister 2 

ew York. 


Strict attention to this point 


come into bearing early and are highly productive. 


10, GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 


I. HAROLD HUME, Secretary. 
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order. Catalogue free. 


Box 501, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


They are grown right, by experts, from superior stock. 
to the quality of our trees. Citrus fruits for tropical planting and trees 
Our Catalogue and Booklet,“ Past, Present and Future, Free. 
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Four Good Roses, 30c. 


"Little Sara’s Collec- 
tion," fourchoiceown 
Rose plants, 
prepaid to your ad- 
dress, only 30 cents. 
Four extra-fine Roses 
one red, one pink, one 
white, and one yellow, 
prepaid, only 50 cents. 
One dozen two-year- 
old Roses, well assort- 
ed, will bloom as soon 
as established in their 
new home, by express, 
prepaid, only $2.50. 


Reed’s Reliable 


eS 
A 


ws 


are knownas the best by 
all who have tried them. 
from healthy 
and vigorous 
lants, packed in the most care- 
ful way, my Roses are noted for 
foliage and bloom. 
Cultural directions with each 


WM. B. REED, Oak Grove Rose Gardens 


one the feminine element of his con- 
gregation filed into church bedecked 
in embroidered and  lace-trimmed 
nightgowns, and wearing Hats back- 


wards and sideways and every way but 


the right way, groaning under their 
weight of slightly dilapidated feath- 
ers and flowers. Could there ever 
have been anything so ridiculously pa- 
thetic? And all for the want of a 
little time given to the investigation 
of the necessities of those to whom the 
Christmas box was sent. 
Clarksville, Tenn. L. W. 


A CHRISTMAS OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. 

“Wife, I am going to invite com- 
pany to dinner to-morrow. You can 
hold yourself in readiness. You know 
we have plenty of fresh pork, butter, 
eggs, turkeys and chickens, potatoes, 
turnips and the like, and you have 
cake, preserves, pickles and jellies. 
I think it is right to show friendli- 
ness to our neighbors, besides it is a 
great pleasure to you and me and the 
children to entertain our friends." 

*But, husband, whom do you intend 


inviting* I would like to know how 
many plates to put around on the 
table." 

"Oh, well. that does not matter. You 
can have -wo tables or three if need 
be." 


With this the  big-hearted old 
farmer got into his buggv and set out. 
He soon net à neighbor. 
Squire,” says he, l'm going to have 
company at my house to-morrow. 
Come and bring your family.” 

“All right; we'll be there, sure!” 

Farther on he encountered a carry- 
ull full of neighbors. “Good morning, 
my friends; I'm going to have com- 
pany at my house to-morrow. You 
must all come.” 

“Thanks; we will.” 

. He saw other neighbors during his 
arive and extended the same invitation 
to them. He sent messages to those 
he did not see. : 

"Well, father," asked his daughter 
om his "who will come to- 
morrow ?" 

"Everybody. I reckon," was the an- 
»wer. in the meantime the mother 
ind daughter had invited some friends 
on their own account. 
| (n the following day at an early 
tour the company began to arrive in 
wagons, buggies, carriages, carrvalls, 
and on horseback. Glowing fires of 
oak and pine wood were in all the 
rooms. Wood and resinous lightwood 
were stacked in the wide halls and 
passages. Plates of apples and nuts 
were everywhere. Soon the gleeful 
voices of children rang through the 
house. In the big, clean, sunny kitchen 
three or four colored cooks were bus- 
tling about the great range, scolding 
their underlings for being “triflin’.” 
Brisk, neatly dressed Negro men and 
boys were on hand to wait on the 
guests, the piano was doing its best to 
help on the gayety and all was cheery 
and heart-warming in the farmer's 
hospitable home. This was Christmas 
in "the olden time and golden." 

Marre C. 

Tuskegee. Ala. 


return. 


How arp. 


4 SOUTHERN SWAMP AT DAY- 
BREAK. 

Did you ever see a great swamp 
with all its variety of inhabitants 
waking up to life at break of day? 
It is an interesting sight. I had set 
some hooks to catch fish overnight 
in à creek that ran sluggishly through 
the swamp. As soon as it was light 
next morning I went to find out what 
had been caught. I saw Nature just 
rubbing the sleep out of her eyes. 
there were birds of every kind get- 
Ung off the roost—three large droves 
of ducks and one of wild turkeys, 
pigeons, crows, buzzards—not to speak 
of the smaller birds. The wild night- 
prowlers—'coons, “possums and pole- 
cats—were corhing in from their for- 
aging excursions and skulking to their 
dens. W. P. Tee. 


LAVENDER. 


A quaint carved box, its wood mel- 
lowed by time. When the lid was 
lifted a subtle perfume stole out and 
pervaded the room—the perfume of 
lavender always associated with cher- 
ished things, hoarded by unforgetful 
love. This old box is full of such 
treasures, gathered and put away by a 
woman's tender hand—dainty little 
garments, a pair of tiny slippers, a 
cap, a jacket, a boy's pocket-knife— 


put here when the boy went away to 


Hello, 


return no more, a lock of my mother’s 
brown hair, and a dark lock from my 
father’s head with one of my own 
childish golden curls, put with the 
darker hair of my sister. On a folded 
paper, yellowed with time, was writ- 
ten by my mother’s hand, “Some of 
Andrew Jackson's hair." I open the 
paper and look reverently at the lock 
of grayish brown hair. The grand old 
General loved my father and mother 


well and their home was always his | 
stopping place on his many trips to | 


New Orleans with his wife. Along 
with these treasures are many letters, 
in beautiful faded writing—letters 
signed with names that live in history, 
and letters signed with names that 
lived in the hearts and memory of 
devoted friends. 
ANNICE LYBARGER, 
Kinaston, Tenn. 


A NEGLECTED ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 
Did you ever remark what a differ- 


ence there is in the reading aloud of 


different persons? It is a delight to 
listen to some persons read aloud, 
while to listen to others sets you on 
edge. Usually one whose speaking 
voice is sweet, clear and cultured will 


read aloud so as to please and satisfy | 


a listener. So few cultivate the speak- 
ing voice. 


ing how to recite, but in many in- 
stances those who have been taught 
elocution or oratory are not pleasant 
to listen to when they attempt to 
read aloud. There is the effort 
to be effective—to be oratorical, which 
breaks the charm for the listener. 
A good reader is perfectly natu- 
ral in tone and accent. One for- 
gets the reader and is absorbed in 
what is being read. Some persons 
unconscious of their vocal defects un- 
dertake to read to convalescents and 
invalids. I was once visiting a sick 
neighbor, when a mutual friend came 
in and said: “I have brought some- 
thing 1 want vou to hear," and forth- 


with began reading a long article in | 
She had the harsh, rasping | 


a paper. 


voice that grates on the ears, but | 
strong and loud as it was it was not | 


distinet, and it was as monotonous as 
the creak of a wagon wheel. When 
she had finished reading my poor 
friend 
said: 
that voice tears my nerves to pieces.” 
The charm of a low, clear, sweet- 
speaking voice cannot be over-esti- 
mated. And it is rare—much rarer 
than a good voice in singing. It will 
rest a listener, rather than tire, as so 
many poorly modulated voices do. 
Reading aloud should be taught in 
every school and in every home. 
one of the most effective accomplish- 
ments. 

Ow Mon. 
Red Oak, Georgia. 


YOUNG SCHOOL MA’AMS ON 
PLEASURE BENT. 


Last summer brought me a memor- 
able pleasure. I attended the Summer 
School of the South at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. Many distinguished 
educators and literary persons were 
there. The lectures were inspiring, 
and the exchange of thought and the 
discussion of new ideas were very help- 
ful. Many of the teachers of so-called 


“backwoods” schools in the mountains | 


were in attendance. The Northern 
teachers laughed at our “drawl.” 
When there was no drawl or accent 
they declared they could “spot” us by 
the use of the phrase, “You-all.” Pro- 
fessor Claxton, President of the Sum- 
mer School, defended the use of 
the two words together as mak- 
ing the meaning more comprehensive. 
He wound up his lecture every morn- 
ing by saying: "I shall expect ‘you- 
all' to read so many chapters on the 
next dav's lesson." 

At the close of the school a party of 
forty-three teachers and students, un- 
der the chaperonage of Professor 
Abel and his wife, set out on a trip 
to Washington City, via Jamestown, 
and the exposition. We enjoyed spe- 
cial courtesies and privileges all along 
as we went. 
all he had to say to guides, hotel 
keepers, railroad conductors and any 


other official from whom we wanted | 


rates was just: “Here is a crowd ot 
forty-odd Southern girl teachers, with 


three young men for good measure; 
They re- | 
sponded in every instance by doing 


what wil you do for us?" 


their best both in cutting down rates 
and showing us courtesy. We were in 


was nearly prostrated. She | 
"Mrs. — is a good woman, but | 


It is ! 


Our leader declared that | 


large sizes. 


| Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


| Department E. 


Our monthly bulletin of styles and helpful information about 
merchandise in general— Dapaxsto Fashion Notes." Much of 
Free. Write for it. 


value to out-of-town people. 


So many imagine that the | 
cultivation of the voice means learn- , 
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Wash Fabric 
j t which is taking the 
place of LINEN. 
15c PER YARD 
looks like linen. 
feela like linen. 
wears like linen, laun- 
ders like linen, and is 
only one-fourth the 
brice of linen. 
it comes in white, col- 
ors and figures, 
No Lady's wardrobe is 
complete without “LIN- 
ONETTE” frocks. 
Is suitable for making 
shirt- waist suits, shirt 
waists and separate 
skirts. 
Is adapted alike to ladies’ and 
children’s wear. 
A creation of Southern genius. 
a product of Southern looms. [ 
An all the year around dress 
fabric, suitable for all seasons— 
spring, summer, autumn and 
winter. i 
Adapted for all occasions, 
School wear, street wear, the 
drawing room, traveling and outing. 
To be found in the best dry goods stores. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
us and we will tell you where it may be 
found. 


STEBBINS, LAWSON & SPRAGINS CO., 


SOUTH BOSTON. VA. 
UN 
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ELECTRO 


SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cents in stamps for a full box. 
Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 


Grocers and Druggists seil it. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS * 


Mail us a carton front---we will send you a novelty that wiil 


produce your likeness, 


Address THE ¢. F. SAUER CO., Richmond, Va. 
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FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL LONG BROADCLOTH COAT. 


Order today one of these excellent Coats ; sent at once by ex- 
press to any part of the country; and—beautiful as the sketch 
suggests—the price of this Coat is S10. 

The design, 50 inches long, just clearing the hem of the skirt ; 
loose, hanging full from the graceful shoulders, is one of the 
newest of the season’s Coat styles. Made of lustrous black 
Broadcloth ; also, of a similar design, in brown, blue, castor 
and tan. Heavy rope silk embroidery at shoulders and sleeves, 
accentuating the large new armhole effect; collar and cuffs are 
trimmed with flat hercules braid and edged with soutache. 
Lined with satin ; faced with fancy silk braid. 

Very stylish. Warm and serviceable. Very low priced. $10.. 


Skirt - - New Tailored $5 
Model of PANAMA . 


JUST LIKE THE SKETCH—the ma- 
terial is Panama of an excellent 
grade, in blue, black and brown. 
Made with panels of broad and 
deep set pleats ; an elegant model 
; the sides full gored, flaring wide 
at bottom, finished with three 
folds of either silk or the self ma- 
terial. Splendid new Skirts ; fit- 
ting perfectly. Regular and extra 
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SHORT STORIES OF BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted--Miscellaneous 

AN EXCELLENT opportunity for traveling men who 

want to travel leas and earn more. The Toledo 
Computing Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio, a large and pro- 
gressive company, making the highest type computing 
scale, is extending its business and wants several high 
grade salesmen. Applicants must be between the ages 
of 26 and 42. have good ability fair education, suc- 
cessful selling experience, and be now employed. Fidel- 
ity Bond required. Address Sales Department, . To- 
ledo Computing Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


WANTED—Men to prepare for Rallway mail P. O. 

Clerk, City and R. F. D. Carrier Civil Service exam 
inations. Salary $75. Particulars free. Box 919. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW TO READ MUSIC AT SIGHT—For student, 
amateur, or teacher. Highest testimonials, 50c post- 

paid. Send for circular. James P. Downs, Box 706, 

New York City. 

FOR SALE, CHEAP—300,000-acre tract Mexican 
Timber Lands. Pine good for boxing or manu- 

facturing. Particulars, address: The Wm. Kaiser Co.. 
Duluth, Minn. 


SPOT CASH paid for Confederate postage. stamps. 
Price list on application. Abington Stamp Co. 
Abington, Va. 


Business College. 


WANTED—Young men and young women to prepare 

for positions paying ?rom $50.00 to $150 per month. 
Positions guaranteed; railroad fare paid. Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala. 


Souvenir Post Cards. 


| POST CARDS at Wholesale—One hundred up-to-date 


high-grade cards for $1, and your name on the 
Southern Post Card Register one year. Address THE 
THELMA CARD CO., Thelma, Ala. 


Patents, Trade Marks 


PATENTS GU ARANTEED—Protect your ideas. 

Handsome 68-page guide book free to inventors who 
send address at once. Patents bring big fortunes to 
many who invent valuable inventions. A. D. Middle- 
ton, Box 545, Savannah, Ga. 


PATENT for Inventors—Valuable booklet mailed free 

on request. S. W. FOSTER, Solicitor of Patents, 
2001 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. Our 

Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed 
on request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler 
& Robb, Patent- Lawyers, 16-18 Baltic Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Of Interest to Women. 
DISCRIMINATING people buy 


through Shopping 

Agencies at centers of fashion; saves time, money; 
insures new, exclusive styles; exchanges . permitted; 
bank references; circulars. BALTO SHOPPING 
AGENCY, “The St. Paul,” Mt. Royal Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Vacuum Cap 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 

day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and 
normal circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new 
healthy growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write 
for free particulars. THE MODERN VACUUM CAP 
CO., 692 Barclay Block, Denver. 
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WHY GO TO “COLLEGE” To Learn 
Book-Keeping when i will make a first-class 


‘BOOK-KEEPER ...".. 


YOUR OWN HOME in SIX WEEKS lor 
$3 or REFUND MONEY! Fair enough? 


Distance and experience immaterial. [find 
Positions too, everywhere, FREE. 
Placed = Aug. 12 at $120 Weekly. 


Perhaps I can y Have9,015 testimonials. Save 
and write. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant 
Room 608, 1215 Broadway, New York. - 


o introduce our New Violin Catalog and SPECIAL 
VIOLIN OFFER wo willsend for next thirty 
ualc book; contains 94 


50 lecea of copy- 
a such as Overtares, Waltzes, two-step, ote, 
printed on ne pene, Ww yant to qot our now 

atoni Supplies, String, Bown oto. in Sho hands oÈ 
every Violin player; x 1 send th 


olin we will send you our 
4 — —— 
your musio book, * 


cost 
T. ROOT & SON is. 


8 
37 Patten Bldg. Established 1957) Caco 
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Jamestown during the first of August. 
I kept my eyes open for the Sunny 
South Household badges. My sister 
declared the handsome exposition 
guides in tan uniforms would take me 
for a diamond thief if I didn’t stop 
peering at every gold pin I saw on a 
man’s lapel or a girl’s collar. Harry 
Dean, I looked particularly for you 
and Bachelor Parson; also for you, 
Mizpah, who suggested the reunion 
of the Sunny South Household mem- 
bers at Jamestown in August. I was 
so desirous of meeting some of the 
Household family. I know none of 
them personally. 

At Virginia Beach I had my first 
view of the ocean. I shall never for- 
get the thrilling sensation of looking 
out across the vast boundless expanse 
of waters and hearing the voice of the 
waves, breaking on the shore, the 
deep-toned, rhymthical sound blend- 
ing with the sweet music of the Mexi- 
can band. We passed two entire days 
on the water. One day was interest- 
ingly spent visiting the war vessels, 
and another in seeing Old Point Com- 
fort and Fortress Monroe—the new 
fortress and the old one. The guards 
were very polite. It was pleasant to 
see their graceful, deferential salute 
when a woman asked them a question. 
The many places of historical interest 
gave the exposition a fine setting. I 
shall always be glad I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. 

Washington City was to me a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. It is 
well called the most beautiful city in 
the world. All the public buildings 
are grand and the private houses 
handsome in their stone architect- 
ure. The persons you meet seem 
to take positive pleasure in pointing 
out different attractions and explain- 
ing things to a stranger. After our 
day's sight-seeing was over we girls 
would go out in groups and slowly 
wander along the winding walks of 
the pretty little parks and squares 
that are numerous near Pennsylvania 
avenue. We were comfortably dom- 
iciled in Dewey Hotel and visited 
Mount Vernon, Alexandria and Ar- 
lington. The Treasury Building was 
a place of great interest. It was won- 
derful how deftly and swiftly those 
sweet-faced women handled bank bills 
and coin. “They are the best account- 
ants in the world," our guide told us. 
Numbers of girls and women are em- : 
ployed in the Treasury and other de- 
partments. Uncle Sam seems to be 
partial to his girls. 

EUGENIA. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


AND HER TWENTIETH 
CENTURY PIG. 

I'll just tell you a little joke on ma, 
and then make my bow. This summer 
one of ma's friends gave her a “teensy” 
pig—the runt of the brood, but of reg- 
istered pedigree and warranted very 
intelligent. Ma had read that the pig is 
the wisest and most teachable of ani- 
mals, so she christened piggie *Soc- 
rates," put him in a nice pen and de- 
termined to train him into a prodigy. 
She soon found that fasting—the New 
Thought recipe for brain culture— 
wouldn't work on piggie. His persis- 
tent squeals during the experiment 
showed that he had no appreciation of 
the idea. In fact, it was most repug- 
nant to him; his appetite was big— 
the only big thing about him. One 
day the hired girl brought out an ac- 
cumulated quantity of buttermilk—a 
three-gallon pail full, I believe it was, 
and ma appealed to me. “Ike, shall 
I empty all this in Socrates's *trough'? 
You don't think he’d try to drink 
it all at once, do you?" “Why, no, 
ma," I answered; *Socrates is a twen- 
tieth century pig; he'll drink what he 
needs for dinner and leave the rest 
for future reference." With this ad- 
vice, she told the girl to empty the 
contents of the pail into piggie's pen. 


MA 


Grow Mushrooms 


For Big and Quick Profits 
Small Capital to Start 
A Sate Business 


E = Iam the largest grower 
iit. LN in America. Ten years’ ex- 
wit 


^"— oS. 


EAS perience enables me to give 
Practical instruction in the 
business worth many dol- 
lars to you. No matter 
what your occupation is 
or where you are located, 

: T - dere is an opportunity to 
&cquire & thorough knowledge of this paying business. 

Send for Free Book giving particulars and information, 
how to start, cost, ete, Address 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM 
Dept.23g 3243 N. Western Ave., Chicago, illinois 


In about an hour I heard a shrill | 
voice calling me. “Run here, Ike, and | 
tell me what to do; piggie has swal- 
lowed the last drop of that milk, and 
he is about to burst." 

It really looked like an explosion 
was imminent.  Piggie's feet were 
planted wide apart to help him bear 
up under his load. His sides were in- 
flated until he looked like a miniature 
balloon, and his funny little tail had 
got out of twist with the strain and 
stuck straight out. 

“Oh, my!” wailed ma; “I’ve gone 
and killed him! He'll die, poor thing! 
That's the way with all my pets." 

For the life of me, I couldn't help 
quoting from Lalla Rookh—with | 
amendments: 


I never loved a piggie well, 

To glad me with his.soft, bright 
eye, 
what hed eat too much 
swell 
And burst his little tum and die. 


But and 


“You heartless boy!" cried ma, in- 
dignantly. “You are to blame for it! 
You told me it wouldn’t hurt him.” 

“And it wont, ma; he'll be all right 
in a pair of minutes. Still,” I went 
on, scenting some fun, “he does look 
powerful like bursting, and you might 
put a bandage round him.” 

"DH try it," she said, and she ran 
into the house, coming out presently 
with an old sheet, from which she tore 
a strip, and calling me to help her we 
soon had piggie bandaged tight and 
fast. He had too much on his mind— 
or in another part of his anatomy— 
to remonstrate, and when the bandag- 
ing was finished he gave a grunt of 
relief and laid down by his empty 
trough. 

I knew pa would score one on ma 
this time, and when he came and saw 
Socrates in his bandage, and heard 
the story of how it happened, he gave 
her the laugh in his heartiest style, 
and he is laughing yet. | 

Ike HEARTSELL. 

Weatherford, Tex. | 

| 


THE DARKEY'S 
TOOTH. | 

Among the characteristics of the 
Negro is his fondness for sweets. He 
revels in sugar-making time; he will | 
spend hours trying to knock down | 
the frost-sweetened fruit on the Mp. 
boughs of an old field persimmon | 
tree; he will brave possible traps | 
and strychnine to steal the luscious 


SWEET 


watermelon, and he will stand the 
stings of a swarm of bees to get to 
the honey in a hollow bee-tree. One 
of his tribe expressed his idea of 
happiness thus: “To swing on a gate 
and lick ‘lasses.’ “’Lasses” came 
near opening the pearly gates to a 
pair of dusky cherubs on my farm 


not long ago. Rats had been so 
troublesome that I bought some 
poison, mixed it with molasses 


and took it to the barn in a pan. 
On the way I passed the cabin, ten- 
anted by Elsie, our black cook. On 
the stoop were her two hopefuls— 
aged seven and five—lying flat on 
their stomachs with their heels in the 
air. They sat up and watched me 
with much interest as I passed with 
the pan. After I had bestowed lib- 
eral doses of the poisoned sweet on 
the rafters and other parts of the 
barn where the rats wonld be most 
likely to get it, there was still some 
left for another time, and I put the 
pan on a high beam in the cow stable 
—out of reach, as I thought. Soon I 
heard a commotion in the cow stable 
—a scuffling and snuffling and a 
whimpering voice crying: *Mis'r Roa- 
ney—o0-0-0—Mis'r Roaney, make Tat 
gim me some er dem ’lasses.” The 
poisoned molasses! I made a dash 
for the cow house. Sure enough, there 
was ‘Tat licking the pan. 

"You've done for yourself vou lit- 
lle scamp!” I exclaimed, and catch- 
ing him by the arm, I started for 
the house, dragging him after me. 
As I passed the cabin, I called his 
mother and she came waddling after 
us, and going straight to the kitchen 
while I telephoned for the doctor she 
mixed hot water, salt and mustard 
in a bottle. Then laying Tat across 
her lap, she held his nose and 
administered the mixture until he 
swallowed nearly a quart of it. 
Pretty soon he was an awfully 
sick little darkey, and when the doc- 
tor arrived Tat had yielded up the 

isoned molasses and was munching 
iscuit and butter. But his expe- 
rience didn't break him of his love 
for "lasses. Roanry Arron. 


Free Concerts! 


At any time you wish you can have a free 


oN a concert in your own home—not a con- 


Mr. Edison says: 


derful instrument, you may send 
nothing for the free trial. 


M th now buys a gen- 
a on uine 1907 model 
Edison outfit including one dozen 

genuine Edison gold moulded re- 
cords. The finest improved 1907 model Edi- 
son onttit only $3.50 a month. And at rock- 
bottom price no matter whether you send 
cash in full or pay on our easiest terms. 


in full: So many cash pur- 
For Cash chasers are EOM the 
finest Edison outfits on free trial that we 
are obliged to announce again that Mr. 
Edison allows no discount for cash. We 
bave already given those who buy on easy 
payments the lowest possible price and we 
must treat all the Edison customers alike. 


now 
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Illustration shows furnace with cas- 
cut out, to show how coalás 


in 
Forced up under Jfire—which 
burns on top. 


J want to see a Phonograph in every American home. 


FREE TRIAL 


Edison Phonograph Offer 


WHILE this offer lasts we will send to any reader of this paper a Genuine Edison new style 
Tulip Horn Phonograph for free trial in your own home—a trial lasting two days toa week. 

Try the new Tulip Horn Edison in your own home. 
t back to us atour expense and we charge you absolutely 

It you like the instrument with its marvelous variations of enter- 
tainment, including the latest popular songs, side splitting minstrel dialogs, beautiful operatic 
airs sung by the greatest artists, its dreamy waltzes and stirring two-steps, its orations and 
elocutionary recitals, you may keep the instrument and send either cashin full or the small- 
est monthly payments at the-.surprising rock-bottom prices on the finest Edison outfits. 


Edison 


RIGN the Pon 
and getthe great Edi- 
son catalog, quoting 
the rock-bottom pri- 
ces—surprising prices — on 
the finest Edison outfits. 

Remember you getan ab- 
solutely free trial and 
can send either cash 
in full or easy 
monthly payments 


SIGH the 


XPERIENCE is a teacher that 


never takes a vacation — 


cert of one instrument or voice alone, 


but a concert of band and orches- 
tra music, vocal solos, grand opera as 
& well as comic opera — anything you 
"m. dike. The world's greatest artists 
are at your command if you own 
a new 1907 model Edison 
Phonograph, and you don't 
have to pay fancy prices for a 
one night's entertainment, 
but can have free con- 
certs as often as 
you desire. 


— ht 


Then if you do not want to keep this won- 


Catalogs 
FREE 


FREE 
COUPON 
Edison Phono- 
graph Distribirs, 
F. K. BABSON, Mgr. 
EDISON BUILDING, 
Suite 1439 Chicago 
Without any obligations on 
me please send me free, prepaid, 


your Edison catalog, Edison poster 
and catalog of Edison records. 


Don’t bother with a letter; the coupon will do. p 


Experience has proved warm air to be dhe heat 


conducive to best health. Underfeed heat is not 


only clean and uniform, insuring fewer colds, but it is the cheapest heat. 


The 


Peck -Williamson Underfeed Furnace 


Saves one-half to two-thirds on Coal Bills 


HERE'S HOW:—In the Underfeed low-priced slack burns as easily and yields as much heat 


as high-priced anthracite. 


Figure the difference in cost. 


The saving is yours. Smokeand 


s, wasted in other furnaces, must pass thru the flame, are consumed and turned into heat, 
r all the fire is on top in the Underfeed—a furnace which soon pays for itself. 


E. C. Hamilton, of Washington, C. H., an Underfeed user, answering an inquirer, writes: 


“The Underfeed is the cheapest fur- 
nace on the market, because of its dura- 
bility and capacity for retaining heat. 
it is very easy to manage and requires 
but little attention. I use a cokeing coal 
— West Virginia Slack — delivered at 
$1.50 a ton. Pocahontas, used in top- 


feeds, costs $4.50 to 81.75 a ton. We 
heat 8 rooms and 2 halis, Iam glad to 
tell the story of my good fortune in the 
selection of à furnace, so that those 
who are looking for comfort in heat, 
and economy in fuel can have the bene- 


fit of my experience." 


We'd be glad to send a lot of fac-simile testimonials, just as full of saving cheer, with our illustrated 


Underfeed Booklet, describing this furnace marvel. 


Heating plans and services of our Engineering Department 


arc yours——FREE. Write today, giving name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


F THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 408 W. Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DEALERS—Have You Read Our Proposition 


WHAT I KNOW 0F THE KUKLUX KLAN-- 


A series of reminiscences of the stormy days of Reconstruction 
in Georgia, by Colonel John C. Reed, will begin in UNCLE 
REMUS'S MAGAZINE for January. 


wet with tears. 


MISS LITTLE SALLY 


Concluded from Page 35. 


Little Sally was laughing in something like confusion. “But how did 
you know I placed the banjo there?" she cried. hs 
The old woman chuckled gleefully. “Know? Know? Why, I been 
a-knowin' ev'ry sence yo’ gran'daddy wuz born, an’ long fo' dat“. 
Little Sally ran and dragged her banjo from its hiding place—she 
was as quick in her movements as a bird or some wild thing—swept. her 
delicate white fingers over the strings, corrected its tone here and there, 
and then turned expectantly to Mammy-Granny Guster. “What shall 
we play?” the eyes asked, though the laughter-loving lips said not a word. 
The old woman closed her eyes, and seemed to be thinking. Pres- 
ently, Why, honey, play dat song wid de tinkle in it, ef you aint gone 
an' fergot it." ) | 
Forgot it! The idea that she should forget such a song as that! 
There was no confusion now, and no shyness. With a preliminary stroke 
that in some mysterious way embodied a prelude, little Sally swept into 
the song, and seemed to leave poor David Bozeman and the old Negro 
woman far behind. They were glued to the earth, while the: beautiful 
eyes and fluttering white fingers were somewhere among the stars, and 
the music came down with a patter like a spring shower. The song was, 
“Tinkle, Little Banjo, will you Tinkle?” The words were written by 
some Southerner, who was evidently far from home, a wanderer and an 
exile, but the melody was Negro through and through. Sorrow and lone- 
liness, love and hope, and reckless bursts of gayety and abandon, were 
intermingled and intertwined with singular effectiveness. 


Tinkle, little banjo, will you tinkle, 

While the yellow moon sways and swings 
For the music will splash and sprinkle, 

When Randoo sweeps the strings! 


Poor David Bozeman was in love before he ever saw little Sally, 
and knew it as soon as he saw her, but now he went into deeper depths 
of adoration, and all on account of a silly song. Yes, silly, if you please, 
but if you could have heard that rich, sweet voice, if you could have seen 
those beautiful eyes gazing far off into the elysian fields of melody, if 
you could have watched the fluttering flight of those delicate white fingers 
as they swept across and over the tinkling strings, you would have 
sympathized with the young fellow. And while he sat there dazed and 
bewildered by it all, little Sally suddenly cut short the shower of music, 
gathered up her skirts, and ran out into the open air. 

David Bozeman was so astonished by this maneuver that he knew 
not what to do or say. It was Mammy-Granny Guster who gave him 
the cue to action. "You mought a' toted her banjer,” she said in a hurt 
tone. An' you better go long an’ tote it. She's a-waitin’ fer you, an’ 
ter-inorrer's Chris'mus, de day when you give an' take, an' ef you got any 
takin’ ter do, de time’s ripe." And sure enough, when he hurried from 
the door, he saw little Sally standing a short distance away. He was 
by her side in a moment, and took the banjo from her hands. lt seemed 
that those beautiful eyes, for some reason or other unknown to him, were 
The sight wrung him, but he was dumb. He walked 
mutely by her side till they reached the door, where they both paused. 
They did not seem to be strangers, or even new acquaintances; it was 
as if they had known each other for long years. 

She held out her hand for the banjo, and David Bozeman captured 
it and held it. “I had intended to bid you good-bye,” he declared, with 
that in his face and voice that no woman ever mistakes, "but why should 
I? I have never told you good-bye, and now I know I never shall." 

“It is a good old word," she remarked, her face very pale. 


“For those who have to use it," he answered, “but not for me.” | 


The beautiful eyes fell before his steady gaze, and there seemd to be no 
escape anywhere. “To-morrow is Christmas Day," he said, "the day to 
give and to receive, and to-morrow I will call and tell you what I mean." 

“Oh, I think I know already," she declared, trying to smile. The 
smile, however, was a failure, and she ran into the house and closed the 
door behind her, the better to conceal the rosy glow that illuminated 
her face. 


THE FAITHFUL ONE 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


— I. 


I" the storm and the strife, when lightnings of life 
Had blasted my deepest endeavor, 

She crept to my side when the last hope had died, 
And whispered: "I love you forever!" 


H. 


And the bitter unrest of a grief-stricken breast 
Saw a star through the black shadows living, 
Knew a joy from above in the strength of that love 
That is wounded, and yet is forgiving! 


III. 


And Sorrow now seems but a phantom of dreams, 
And Peace shall depart from me never; 

O'er Life's Valley of Sighs, see! The light in the skies!— 

For she whispers: "I love you forever!“ 


TO FATHERS AND MOTHERS. 


You must provide reading matter for 
your children or it will be furnished them 
by the Diamond Dick” dealer en the 
corner. How many books have you in 
your library that are really suited to your 
children’s tastes and needs? During the 


years of the formation of their characters 


they must have reading that will guide 
their minds into proper channels and pre- 
pare them for an appreciation of the best 
that has been thought and written during 
all the ages past and gone. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Read all this. Show it to your par- 
ents. Ask them to order this set for you. 
Put the books in your room as your own 
library. They will be your friends, your 
companions. You will be delighted with 
this course of reading. The books will not 
only entertain you, but will help make 
your school lessons easy. It is rea that 
will aid you without your realizing it, yet 
every line will be full of the most fascinat- 
ing facts, or the noblest of thoughts. Your 
parents can send for it without charge and 
then if you don’t like it, they can return it 
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now may prove the foundation of a splen- 
did career for your child. Think it over. 


without cost. We want you to have it, and 
so will your parents after they se it. 
them to clip the coupon and send it today. 


A few dimes a week judiciously spent 


Uncle Remus’s 
Magazine 


Desires to Call Your Attention to 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
HOME LIBRARY 


IN ZO VOLUMES 


j 
A course of supplementary reading paralleling the regular school 
course, from the lst to the 8th grade in History, Biography, Literature, 
Nature Study, Humane Reading, Geography and Commerce. Written in a 
style so captivating, so intensely interesting, that children take to every 
book in the course from sheer delight. 


PART I PART Il 
5 VOLUMES ON HISTORY AND 5 VOLUMES ON GEOGRAPHY AND 

BIOGRAPHY. COMMERCE. 

Vol. 1. Stories of Colonial Children. Vol. VI. Stories of Australasia. 

Vol. II. Stories of Our Country. Vol. VII, Stories of England. 

Vol. III, Lives of the Presidents—Vol. |. Vol. Vill, Children of the Palm Lands. 

Vol. IV, Lives of the Presidents—Vol. II. Vol. IX, Children of the Cold. 

Vol. V, Climbing the Ladder of Fame. WI. X, Meridie W tenen er Bikhar Mint 
PART III in Germany. 


5 VOLUMES ON NATURE STUDY AND 


HUMANE READING. PART IV 
Vol. XI, Tales from the Animal World. 
Vol. XII, Leaves from Nature's Story Book—!. . ddr coins A 
Vol. XIII. Leaves from Nature's Story Vol. XVI, Stories from Shakespeare. 
Book—II. Vol. XVII, Stories from Dickens. 
Vol. XIV, Leaves from Nature's Story Vol. XVIII, Sketches of American Writers. 
Book—111. Vol. XIX, Sketches of American Writers. 
Vol. XV, Bobtail Dixie. Vol. XX, Pictures from English Literature. 


We are pleased to announce to our readers that we have secured control of the introductory 
edition of this splendid Children's library, which we propose to furnish (while the edition lasts) 
to our readers at a Mere Nominal Figure and on terms within reach of even the boys and girls. 


We make this announcement in supreme confidence that the Young People's Home Library will 
find instant favor with those most solicitous for the well being of the young, and most capable and 
exacting in the selection, for them, of reading appropriate in character and variety. 


The subjects embraced in these volumes are those most needed and best fitted to form the 
literary taste, to beget a love for the best reading and,to lay the foundation of true manliness, high 
ideals and noble strenuous endeavors. 


We teach the young to read. That is a work above praise. What shall they read? That is 
now the vital question. They want interesting books; they need instructive books. This library 
brings to every home and supplies at a very moderate expense, twenty volumes which are both 
highly entertaining and thoroughly instructive. They touch upon all those human interests which 
are involved in the large and serious concerns of life, whatever the social station may be, in this 
age of intense human activities. 


There are nearly 4,500 pages and about 1,000 illustrations, graphic and artistic, many of them 
full-page half-tones; large well-spaced type, printed on high-grade book paper; bound in half- 
morocco, titles and designs stamped in genuine gold leaf. A gem for any library shelf, an 
altogether desirable and beautiful set of books. 


OUR SPECIAL 
OFFER 


On request we will ship you the entire set by prepaid express. If 
it is satisfactory, remit $1.75 within 5 days after receipt of books, 
and pay the balance at 50% a week or $2.00 per month. If it 
is not satisfactory, notify us at once and hold the set subject 
to our order, 


UNCLE REMUS'S MAGAZINE will be sent free for 
one year with each set purchased. If you are already 
subscriber, your subscription wil be extended one year. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE—Young People's Home 
Library and Uncle Remus's Magazine for one year 
for $18.75— Terms, $1.75 within 5 days and 50e 
a week or $2.00 a month thereafter. If not 
satisfactory, set to be returned at our expense. 


MAIL IN THE 
COUPON 
TODAY 
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As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion, first comes 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILFT POWDER 
a safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits 
of which have been recognized and commended by the 
medical profession for many years. Winter winds have 
no ill effects where Mennen's is used daily, after shaving 
and after bathing. In the nursery it is indispensable. 

For your protection--put up in non-refillable boxes--the 
“ box that lox." If MENNEN'S face is on the cover it's gen- 
nine and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 
1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, 
or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO, 

Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN'S Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder. 
t has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. fad 


SHOES FOR CHILDREN 
In offering this article of merit we do it with 
the positive knowledge that it is the best shoe 
made for growing feet. It is endorsed and 
recommended by Atlanta’s finest surgeons. No 
crippled feet —ingrowing nails or deformed 
toes—when these shoes are worn. 
Best Vici Kid—Patent Leather or Calf- 
skin Button or 
Lace, also Tan 
Russia Calfskin 
Button. 
Child's sizes 
5 to 8, $2.00 
Child's sizes 
8 1-2 to 11, $2.50 


Misses' sizes 
11 12 to 2. 


$3.00 
Large Girls' 
sizes 


The | 9 1.9 
use of E M ree s 
„nature 


shape" & 
shoes cor- 
rect above 
ailments. 
In all sizes and | 
widths, from - 

babies’ to large girls’. q This is strictly a money 
back proposition—if not satisfied. «f write for 
Illustrated Shoe Catalog. Address Department B. 


BYCK BROS. €» CO. 


Foot.Coverers to all Mankind. ATLANTA, GA. 


LI 


No. 912. Black, Red or Gray 
Useful gifts grow 
in favor every year. 


sensible, 
present. 


House slippers make a 
serviceable Christmas 


Red Seal Shoes become more 
popular daily. Send for 
illustrated catalog. 


Look for this Seal on the Box: 


Made in Georgia 
Sold Everywhere 


Earn $5 to $15 Per Day 


We will teach you Piano Tun- 
ing, Voicing, Regulating and 
Repairing, — by personal 
correspondence, New Tune-a- 
Mechanical 


Phone Method. 
aids. Diploma recognized by 
highest authorities. School 
chartered by the State. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue. 
Niles BryantSchool of Piano Tuning 
5 Musi Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


ITH THIS ISSUE UNCLE ReMus’s MacaziNE enters on the second 

half of its first year, this being Number Seven. It’s a pretty 
healthy looking babe, isn’t it? 

The other day—just before we put this number to press—we 

In 


the same mail came twenty subscriptions from Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 


received a subscription from the Honorable Theodore Roosevelt. 


The latter were sent in by an American who is practising dentistry 
there. He said in the letter that he just wished every American now 
residing in. South America could know how much comfort and help are 
to be got from such a splendid Magazine as UNcir Remus’s. If they 
did, he said, they would all become subscribers. 
F 

It has been the aim of the editors and the publishers to make and 
to keep the Magazine typical of the South yet national in its scope. 

This incident of one mail has done more than anything else to 
encourage us to the belief that we are living pretty well up to our ideal. 

But we would like to have from our readers real concrete expressions 


of their opinion as to how well we are succeeding, —or wherein we are | 


failing. Personal letters help a whole lot, sometimes. 

For instance: a few days ago, a fine old gentleman up in “Down East” 

—he must have been a fine old gentleman, for none other could have 

indited a letter in such beautifully precise hand-writing, and in such 

exquisite diction—wrote us, saying he liked the Magazine: his only crit- 
And 


then he went on to mention subjects, articles on which, he said, he had 


icism was this, that we didn’t print enough articles about the South. 


always been wanting to read. 


You may be sure this letter was read with interest—a great deal more 
interest, perhaps, than the fine old gentleman’s modesty permitted him to 
expect. 

And we shall read with just as much interest whatever any of our 
friends have to say by way of praise, criticism or suggestion. 

—But this is wandering from the original subject, which was: this 
is the beginning of the second half of our first year. | 

F 


Our first six issues have been filled with good things. 


For fifty cents, 
the cost to the subscriber of these numbers, we have given an amount of 
the very best sort of reading—the newspaper notices flatter us to the 
point of claiming quality—which must be regarded as remarkable. 

Just think of what we have given for fifty cents: 

Mr. Harris’s serial, “The Bishop, the Boogerman and the Right of 
Old 
Letter-Box, The Philosophy of Failure," “Little Children on the Snap- 


Bean Farm," Houses and Homes” and “Cornbread and Dumplings“; 
: gs ; 


Way"; his six editorials, “On Knowing Your Neighbors," “The 


Mr. Billy Sanders’s dissertation each month, and moreover, an Uncle 
Remus story or rhyme in every issue. 

Each number has contained at least four short stories; we believe 
they have been every one of them 


conspicuously good stories. They have 


been the work of such writers as Maarten Maartens, Emery Pottle, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, Clinton Dangerfield, Seumas Mac Manus, Owen 
Kildare, John Fleming Wilson, Jacques Futrelle, Reina Melcher, Bettina 
von Hutten, Norval Richardson, Arthur Colton, Herbert Ravenel Sass, 
L. C. Hopkins, Marie Bankhead Owen, William Hamilton Osborne and 
Melville F. Ferguson. 

Then there have been Mr. Lane’s brilliant papers on Schwann, Dar- 
win, Weismann and Helmholtz, interesting, informing and educative; 
Louise Closser Hale’s delightful little essay of travel, “In the Wake of 
Lucretia Borgia," with illustrations by Walter Hale, who also did for us 
some pen and ink drawings of the Jamestown exposition; Mrs. Horton's 
two papers on Madame Le Vert; and worth-while essays on philological, 
economic and literary themes. 

Verse of the better sort, conspicuous among which is James Whit- 
comb Riley’s “The Hired Man's Dog Story,” and the departments have 
added to the liberal measure. | 
If that were all, it would make just about the best fifty cents' worth 
ever given. But the stories and articles mentioned are just a few that 
happen to be in mind at the moment. 

We of the difficulties that beset us at the 


start, and it is our promise that the next half year of the Magazine will 


have overcome most 
show a great improvement in every way over the first six months. 
Don't you think the Magazine is worth its price, $1.00 the year, and 


more besides? : 


f h'it's de bodiment 
ub goodness jes de 
same.. Ah tells you, 
AU when you gits a 
taste ub dat dar 


LUZIANNE COFFEE comes ia 
air-tight. freshness - preserving, 
dust and germ easily- 
opened cans and is sold by 
reliable grocers everywhere. 


25 fer POUND 
Reily- Taylor Co. 


THE 
NEW ORLEANS, US A 


HOTEL OGLETHORPE, 


Brunswick, Georgia 


Thoroughly Reconstructed and Relurnished. Service Unexcelled. 
Climate Delightful. Finest Hunting, Boating and Fishing on South 
Atlantic coast. Boat to Historic St. Simons, Jekyl and rli 
Islands daily. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
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X ms * Mesue 


I sell the BEST water system for Country 
7 homes—guaranteed for 5 YEARS. Hand, 
or any kind of power can be used. Water and 
N alr pressure pump under perfect control. 
ot and cold water inside: water for 
all purposes outside. Plant can be in- 
NE stalled by any handy man or plumber 
in & day. No freezing—Perfect 
Fire Protection. Cost$60up. Full 
«à information by writing JOHNSTON. 
i i m a 


Ke JOHNSTON MFG. CO. 
x345| 656 RIDGE BL., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


100 Trees for $1.00 


Raise your Forest and 
Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs from Seed. 


This is the cheapest and 
best way to have the finest 
trees and shrubbery, and 
affords a great deal of 
— 3 pleasure. 

We have a special collection of seed of our five best 
trees from which you can grow hundreds of hardy 
plants. This collection, by mail, for $1.00. When 
you order, state where trees are to grow, and we will 
send the kind that will grow best. Order the collec- 
tion now, and also— 

Get our handsomely illustrated and uniquely de- 
seriptive catalogue D of tree and shrub seeds. It 
gives reasons, "why," “when” and how.“ 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


ay BOAT 


BROOKS SYSTEM Ui” 


OF FULL SIZE PATTERNS AND ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 
You need no tool experience—no previous knowl of 
boats. Our big free boat catalog gives hundreds of testi- 
moniale—tells how a prosteble boat building business ma 
be established. Sosta orit. Wesell knock down frames wit 


Satisfaction 


Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG.CO. 


("A OF Tet PATTERN SYSTEM OF BOAT Bon £m 


IP ST. SAGINAW MICH. ds. A. 
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44 5 ttom cushion cover of 
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KS MFG. CO. 


OfiNATQUS OF THE K.D SYSTEM OF NOME. FURNISHING. 
SHIP ST. SAGINAW MICH.U.S.A. 


A little study and analysis will make it clear to thousands of people that for 
several years they have been closing their eyes to the benefits to be derived from 
a unique service which they may have heard of, but whose merits only a com- 
parative few have investigated or tested. The service referred to is the 


Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Company’s 
Mail Order Department 


It was organized to help you out of the tight places of shopping. Its per- 
sonnel co-operates with the worried, overwrought out-of-towners who can’t find 
what they want in their local stores. | 


Your troubles are “shiftable.” Here are broad shoulders and bright wits 
anxious to bear your burdens. 


We command the equipment and processes that justify you in delegating 
us to represent you in our own store. 


Your faith will not be abused. Men and women with technical knowledge 
of merchandise and vast active business experience are paid by us to fill your 
orders as well, or better, than you could fill them yourselves. 


It may interest and surprise people who live in contiguous or remote com- 
munities to learn that many women right here in Atlanta do a large part of their 
shopping through our Mail Order Department. They know the competent admin- 
istrative minds back of the business, and are willing to entrust their purchases to 
our taste and judgement. 


The facilities we offer are valueless unless you avail yourself of them. 


When you weary of wrestling with the limitations of meagre and incom- 
plete assortments elsewl cre---turn to us for solace and satisfaction. 


Save the time and strain that are wasted in the effort to secure exactly 
what you want from stocks that are necessarily narrow. 


Save the golden moments and the silver dimes that go to the scrap-heap 
of Things Bought Wrong. : 


On this very day you .may be confronting the difficulties and annoyances 
of not being able to find what you want in your home town. If 
such is the case, let us smooth out the wrinkles for you. 


We prepay Express charges on all CASH orders for Dry 
Goods amounting to $10.00 or over. 


When ordering Goods, if you are away from home, always 
give your HOME ADDRESS. 


— 


| Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Company 
ATLANTA 


BRODNAX 
Our Catalog of 


Christmas Gifts and. 
Wedding Presents 


Is Now Ready for Distribution 


Suggestions 
for Xmas 


10,000 PEOPLE HAVE OUR CATALOG 


investigating the following suggestions. If you don’t 
possess our catalog a postal will bring you one. 


Lad 


148 PAGES OF HALF-TONE REPRODUCTIONS 


We want you on our mailing list and will 


FOR LADIES FOR MEN 


Articles. Catalog Pages. Articles. Catalog Pages. 
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You will need a copy of our New Fall Catalog to help you in selecting A 2108 L5 0252807. ds O ˙·;màmͥmͥ 2 46 
something suitable for Wedding and Christmas remembrances. eet NE EE TYEE le oT a PPP ͤ Qesc.es Wee cs 2 — 
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It is not too early to begin to think about Christmas presents. It isn't GU" Buppodiem sss specs esite oa RESET % ũ ae 3. 16 
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is too busy to give your business prompt attention. P 45 Fobs ...... xoi a SiN ˙ vets. . . 18, 22 
Make your selections now. We can give more time to your engraving and ees cai ee eee 729257992992999»979* $ ae Ep T Oe © 6.6610 606 066 5066666064 0.668 
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can be achieved without this. Therefore, every article sold you by us, must 
prove satisfactory. If it is not, return it to us, at our expense. We will either 
exchange it or refund the price paid. 


You can order freely from us, knowing that any difference will be 
adjusted in a way that is satisfactory to you. 

Your request for Catalog No. 26 will receive prompt and appreciative 
attention. 


MAIER & BERKELE 


JEWELERS 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc. 


WHOLESALE AND MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
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26 So. Main St. Memphis, Tenn. 
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JUST THE BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 


UNCLE REMUS 
AND A » ; 
BRER RABBIT 


Cie 
"i" 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
With 64 Full Page Pictures in Colors by J. M. Conde 


This book contains, in verse, story, 
and picture, some of Brer Rabbit’s most 
amusing adventures. The Uncle Remus 


This latest creation by Kaber, by far the 
most exquisite art calendar of the season, 
is a beautifully colored panel of more than 
usual interest, portraying the birthstones 
and their significance for every month ofthe 
year. It is 7x 36 inches in size, reproduced 
in seventeen rich colors, and being free from 
advertising, makes a most desirable decora- 
tion for home or office. This calendar is sent 
on request to every reader as areminderthat 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


is exceptionally effective in maintaining 
perfect health for every member of the fami- 
ly andis a remarkable aid in regaining lost 

health. It is a liquid food in predigested | 
form, containing all the bracing, soothing, | 
toning effects of choicest hops, so combined | 

with the vital, tissue building and digestive | - 
elements of pure, rich barley malt, as to | 

form a preparation that nourishes the whole 
body,restores wasted tissues,invigorates the 
blood, refreshes the brain and aids digestion. 


stories are our native American “fairy 
tales," 
dren and elders, rich in the elements 
that make such literature immortal. 


They are masterpieces of humor. 
In this form the stories will reach the youngest class of readers, 
) 
) 


always fascinating to both chil- 


who are as yet at the “picture-book” stage. The abundance of pic- 
tures, and the charm of their bright colors, make the stories vivid, 
stimulate the young imagination, and bring out the humor of the 
adventures. Older members of the family, too, will enjoy the stories 
in this form when they have not leisure to read them in the regular 


book form. Oblong 4to, Boards in Colors, $1.00. 
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THIS COUPON - 


Sent to us with a stamp, will bring you one 
or both of these handsome illustrated pam- 
phlets, from which you may choose many 
suitable 


For Sale at a Druggists 
Insist Upon the Original 


THIS CALENDAR IS FREE 


Simply send us your name and address, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or silver to pay 
wrapping and mailing charges. Address 


Milwaukee, Wis, 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


1. All New Books for 1907 
2. Books for Children 


Name ae 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. EON ese 


Publishers NEW YORK 
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